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Literature, 


For the “ Albion.” 
LA CHOCOLATIERE. 
Bright are thine eyes, pretty little maid, 
bs dunonte cum fest 
Brown is thy cheek, as shadows in the glade 
By eve for lovers set. 


Lissome and smooth thy fairy-moulded shape 
Which er muslins press, 

As clouds around the Jungfrau’s summit drape 
Her snows with mute caress. 


Sometimes a thrill shoots through the sweet repose 
In which thon art en ned, 

And like the flush of summer lightning glows 
Thy cheekewith azure veined. 


Say! dost thou, then, a song of spirits hear, 
Inaudible te me; 

Or, on his throne in Dreamland’s moonlit sphere, 
Thy young heart's monarch see? 


Say! if the black braids of the silken hair 
In which thy face is noosed 

Are but a witchingly deviséd snare 
To pinion souls seduced ? 


For—that hy doe eyes bait no ambuscade 
Could I but fondly trust— 
I'd kneel so low to thee, O pretty maid, 


My brow should kiss the dust 8. W. 





A ROMANCE OF THE SEA-SIDE. 
CHAPTER L. 


The tide was out, and the star-fish and the jelly-fish lay 
waiting for it, dyi vely ; while the big crabs and the lit- 
tle crabs scuttled off into the puddles for an occasional bath, 
and tried to pinch the fingers that meddled with them. You 
know the scene better than I can call it up; the compound 
word sea-side is sufficient. You know the long stretch of 
sand, and the indescribable, fresh, wee ee that blew into 
your face like the essence of a new life that first evening when 
you ran down to the beach, and looked at the waves, and 
wanted to get into them, and, like a naughty child, got your 
feet wet for the very pleasure and abandon of the thing. 

Gnome of the dark-red chimneys and close-packed house- 
roofs, what do you think of such an ai here as this? I can 
transport myself in fancy back to g Wharfencester, 
which is my home. So is sensation to idea, that for a 
moment I can even feel that dense, stifling here; but 
the next I am lounging on the shingle, with the dash of the 
retreating tide in my ear, and the spray romising to sprinkle 
my face v and by, when it comes . There go the shrimp- 
ers with their nets, and the cockle boys and girls, who tramp 
off to their fishery, trolling out—if your sea-side be on the 
Welsh coast—three-part or - songs, whose mellowness 
draws you, in spite of yourself, to cross puddles, and pools, 
and rivulets after the ragged singers. You know them; and 
you know, too, the pretty pony-carriageg up there, whose dri- 
Vers, seeing with a practised eye 
evening, did not demand permission to take you there and 
then into the country, but held their tenders of service in abey- 
ance. The donkey-boys, you know, and the little wiry 
with coal-black eyes, whose morals received such a shock 
when her attendant imp d ree a sharp stick into his animal’s 
side ; and when the band begins its evening performance, and 
the parade is alive with moving figures, you know the two 
very ieee de ladies in sailor-hats and that singular costume, 
who walk up and down with a mili stride, and draw upon 
themselves the generic term “ fast.” é thousand or two of 
children, all with their wooden 5; and buckets, and sand- 

tifications, you know; and, y, the glittering rows of 

white houses, either out horizontally or in crescent 

Shape, as the case may be; and the great public library, where 

oe re of course, but no one can ever 
em. 

It is just possible that may also know that very morsel 
of the } white pom ap which fell to my lot, and which 
chanced to be at an angle where a street broke into the ter- 


tace. I might to explain how it was that I, alone in 
my glory, came to be in } at all, and how my landlady 
having once had domestic i 


stranger to me ; but in the romance that I have to narrate, I 

am only a looker-on, not an actor, so that my movements or 

reasons for them are unimportant. Ought I to call it a ro- 
life 


My room haf its bow-window angle, looking as if i 
had tried to face the sea "wut had treed ewes, 0 ilttle 
scared, to give it a ‘glance instead; and the opposite 


with my family, was nota | gol 


window was, of course, in the same predicament. It was to- 
wards this opposite window that my eyes turned naturally as 
I entered my room. I looked at it first boldly, then furtively 
and speculatively, half-hidden behind the curtain. 

There they were a! Did they never go out, I won- 
dered, and what had they come to the sea-side for? 

There they were, just as I had left them hours ago; the 
young widow lying back in her -chair, with one hand 
resting on its arm, and looking like a hand chiseled in marble ; 
and the still y girl, who could not be her sister, because 
there was not the faintest shadow of likeness between the two. 
The little child, with long golden curls and rosy cheeks, was 
there too, still playing ety and silently with a box of 
bricks. As I look at the bricks and the tiny fingers wsrting 
with them, the band takes up its position on the parade, an 
there comes the first bar or two of the Dixey’s Land Polka. 
Golden-hair drops the bricks, and turns a pleading glance to- 
wards the young girl, who is Lacrosemy Atay as though her life 
depended on a given portion done in a given time. 
read that glance: “May we go out?” and I read the slight 
pause of the needle, the hesitating look at the invalid in that 
easy-chair, and then the answer. The needle goes on oe 
busily, and the child returns to her bricks with a listless inte- 
rest. 


No, there is to be no going out. Why, I wonder? If the 
widow does not care for it, surely she might let the child go. 
I wonder, too, why it is that the child turns so naturally to the 
young girl with its questions and wants, why not to the mo- 
ther? And why is the girl always stitching ?—a small pina- 
fore, a frock, or a pair of tiny gloves. Are those white, marbly 
fingers of the widow's totally useless, and is this some un- 
+ sok mad governess or poor companion who works for 
er ? 

But it begins to w late, and the window is shut, and I 
see the full face of the poor companion as she shuts it—not a 
= face like the widow's, but yet having no tinge of rose—a 

of that dark tint, with deep red lips, which would give 
one the idea of a warmer life than England’s children are wont 
to exhibit ; but Iam sure she is English for all that. Some- 
how, the face once seen seems to remain with me, and I see 
it ae te oe and as I begin to build theories about it, the 
Ghost Melody comes stealing in from the parade, and unlocks 
the odd corners where the puppets of the past lie hid, mem 
out only at the bidding of a master-key, to taunt us wi 
the scenes in which p — their part, and over which 
time has thrown the 08 of his ghostly moonshine. 


CHAPTER II. 


And so my ladies in black are “ Mrs. Fleetwood, Miss Fleet- 
wood, and Miss Rose Fleetwood, Wharfencester.” 

It is superfluous to tell how I discovered that. What did 
you do when you wanted to find out who the lady and gentle- 
man were in the geo aay below you, or when you felt 
curious about your next-door neighbours, or the fast young 
ladies at No. 19? Stonecliff—the watering-place I peek of— 
had a Gazette, a Courier, and a each appearing on diffe- 
rent days of the week, so that the curious had every facility 
for research. 

Miss Fleetwood, then, is a sister-in-law of the widow ; and 
Miss Rose Fleetwood, the golden-hair, is the widow's only 
child. Of course, that is a speculation, born of my conviction 
that the ladies in black are not rich—in fact, they are 


the room opposite which whisper pover- 


with, I think she would have been leftat home. In the draw- 
ing-room whose windows are over the one I am watching, 
there is a Lady Scarborough and an Honourable Miss W: 
ton; and they are both handsome and -like, and have 
their own footman to wait upon them, but I don’t feel half so 
much interest in their windows as I do in the one below. 
Counting the over this morning, I find I have been here 
a fortnight, and I begin to think that the cobwebs are blowing 
away from my brain, and the irritability from my nerves, but 
I am astonished to discover that the yom window is a 
serious obstacle to any thought about Lower Brook Street, 
Wharfencester. 
I come down stairs unconscionably early, but yet my first 
glance shows me that window open, the vase of flowers on its 
smal! table, and the sister-in-law, or poor companion, watching 
intently that part of the bow-window which looks straight 
upon the sea. I see her better than ever this fresh early morn- 
ing, in her oss black dress and tiny collar, and with that 
healthy brightness hanging about her, which I can feel, but 
not describe. A round the corner, and she looks out 
eagerly. Onl p-woman, who pushes her basket half 


y a 
into the window insinuatingly. No, that is not what Miss | tel 


Fleetwood wanted. 

Can she be watc! for the , | wonder. I am 
anxious for letters myself, and I take out my watch. Yes, it 
is about his time, and there he comes; I see him before she 
can, and I turn to look at her. He passes the window and her 
eager face without a look, but he stops at the door. Now she 
has her letter, &nd turns away to read it. What is that letter 
about? And what in the world does it mattertome? By 
and by, she comes back, and the golden-hair with her, but 
they do not stay at the window; only, I can see that what. 
ever the letter contained it was a sunbeam for the sister-in- 


law. 

Well, I have my own correspondence to read, and my 
breakfast to attend to; and just as the bearer of it is disappear- 
ing, I become aware that it is my landlady, Mrs, Toser herself. 
How stupid! Mrs, Toser is a woman of wonderful powers 
and varied information ; if I had only looked up propitiously, 
Mrs. Toser would have talked, and talking she it have let 
fall some crumbs concerning my ladies in When I 
turn to the window again, there is the golden-hair oscillating 
between her bricks and a solitaire, while her aunt has sat 
down to the everlasting se . Does she like sewing to that 
extent, I wonder, or is she o! iged to do it? As I never see 
the invalid at this early hour, I conclude she takes her first 
meal upstairs. Here my door , and some one comes to 
take away the of my bi I look up, and find that 


it is again Mrs. Toser in person. She is busy with the tray, | cited 


ce follow mine across the street. 
dear!” says Mrs. Toser, apostrophising the 


si it is a pretty child.” 
" yn ao wa hes Put They come from Wharf- 
ive.” 


“ Then her sister-in-law supports her?” 
Mrs. Toser nodded. 





“A good sister, isn’t she, sir? And a good aunt,too. The 





widow had a whim to come here and try if it woild do her 
good. It frets her, you see, to be so helpless. ns Digg she 
has only one lung, and has a laint besi But, 
bless you, lots of people live with only one lung, and she may 
on the young *s hands for years and years.” 

ere Mrs. Tecur Walked off with the way, leeing, me to Tu- 
minate on her marvellous powers of acquiring information. 
How in the world was she to know that the young lady oppo- 
site kept a school in the suburbs of cester; that the 
widow had only one lung, a heart-disease, and an empy purse? 
But I have long since ceased to feel anything beyond a slight 
wonder at this sort of knowledge. Go as far as you like from 
home, = friend, and while you least suspect it, your antece- 
dents and your future prospects are the subject of discussion 
in the kitchen, the servants’ hall, or the landlady's parlour— 
be sure of that. 
I looked at Miss Fleetwood over her sewing with a new in- 
terest. So the widow and the child were both dependent 


I| upon her for their daily bread. I understood now the little 


frown of consideration on her forehead, and the look of firm- 
ness about the lips, which said as plainly as lips could say it 
without articulating: “ Whatever the thing is, 1 have got it to 
do, and it must be done.” 

I thought I understood it all, and took in the whole position, 
but there was more yet to be found out. Just as, a week ago, 
I should have pronounced myself acquainted with the drama 
of Punch and Judy, when, in fact, that drama, as performed 
before my window at Stonecliff, is utterly strange to me. Mr. 
Punch, I know, and his voice seems little changed by years ; 
but what has Punch to do with a monkey in a Garibaldi vest? 
what has he to do with an alligator’s head made ot two shoe- 
brushes, with a red cloth for a tongue, which head has a 
clumsy trick of swallowing everything that comes in its way? 
One circumstance only tended to reconcile me to this mourn- 
ful travesty of past greatness; the golden-hair ped her 
hands at it,and nek No Punch is about to-day, however, 
no band, scarcely even a barrel-organ ; for the bright weather 
has changed; there are yy ye coming storm; the 
spray beats angrily against the $ and os night draws on, 

ong row of bathing-machines is marched up higher on the 
beach, in on for a rough t. 

da to ledemnantgsen, see and there a beacon- 

spring up along some distant coast, and I wonder 


where it is, and feel grateful to it, even as the sailors were 
wont to 


= 


Bless the priest of Aberbrothock. . 
The next day the sea was a tossing caldron, muddy and fierce; 
the waves rolled over each other like tumbling mountains, and 
the wind whistled and raved along the terrace, as though a 
sudden November had come upon Stonecliff. I saw h, 
in the shape of rolling hats and flying cloaks, to keep me 
indoors; and what of the ladies in black? All the long morn- 
ing did the sister-in-law watch that window facing the angry 
sea ; I thought she looked anxious and careworn, not at all as 
yesterday’s letter had made her look. But the morning passed 
away, and my landlady brought me what she was pleased to 
call some am books from her own private col m, I 
turned them over . I dare say you know them well— 
The Pilgrim's Progress, by Beagen: ‘A Guide to North Wales ; 
The Children of the Abbey ; and a wonderfully illustrated book 
about the treasures of the deep. All very good, no doubt; 


house, and are 

noxious weed of French growth, which 
seems to have become acclimatised in England so successfully. 
Ishut up the books with a yawn, and turned to the window 


on, the result of which was that the golden- 
little 


again iy . 
It was judged better that she should not tempt the pranks of 
that capricious wind. They were not 
A donkey-chair stopped the door, 
widow was borne -_— in it, her sister walking by the side. 
As I watched them, I 
muddy gea, and knew that the steam-packet from L—— was 
in sight. I could see also a few people on the beach with 
scopes, which they could hardly steady, watching the pro- 
of that white line with interest. e 
e shore 


a 
&. 
Z 
s 
¢ 
I 
z 


there I saw the donkey- 
chair and the dark figure beside it. Other le, " 
and one or two venturous ladies, were = te. gene 
near the sisters, all watching the steamer, and some ng 
oo “vty a through it T bea Moe aad 
handed me a an t & momen: glimpse 
of Gh cieemeat co Rin. cums ance Rade easne.oe 
pitched recklessly out was quite close to my 
dark ladies eivcapa pon yt ey them without fear of de- 
tection, for they were too much absorbed to notice me. The 
anxiety was from the face of the younger sister ; her eyes 
were uni 7 bright, and shone with a wide, open, fixed 
in the direction of the vessel ; her nostril was dilated, 
red was a deeper crimson than usual. Whatever 
cause had brought the two there that evening, she was suffer- 
ing now under excitement. Was it adpisation ot awe, 
tell. Ls pee Sy ey 
make those it silence, in its 
that would who saw ay yy 
but that I was actually afraid of 
owe Petey het to be in. It was broken, however. 
, seized her arm. 
Wkore is it now? i can’t see? If Robert should be in 
‘00d looked down into her sister-in-law’s 


of calm in its intensity? I could not 
or an agony at 
I would have asked my friendly 
even while I hesitated. Suddenly, the widow, trembling an 
Fleetw: 
pale scared face, and put back the trembling hand which was 


-}t itching her sleeve; and #9 she signed an ho nape Calves, 
- turned resolutely away from sea, I her speak 


anc 

the first ti 
“ vou not to be here, I was wrong to suffer it. Let 
But Mary—suppose Robert should be there—you would 
like” -—— 

“P *-~ ie there,” was the quiet answer. “But could you 


~<a ae 


ae 


—— 
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THE ALBION. 
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as I know the weather did not prevent the et starting, 
know that it would not keep him back. e will go home, 
and wait.” 

They went away, and I stayed on, watching the slow, la- 
bouring course of the steamer. Around me comment went 
on, exclamations of fear, then suspense, and then relief; but I 
could hear all the while the three words, “ Robert is there, 
and see Mary’s face while she uttered them. Who, then, was 
Robert? Both ladies were anxious, if not equally so, concern- 
ing him; both called him by his Christian name. He could 
not be the widow’s son ; was he her brother? But if so, why 
that excitement on Mary's part? Was he her brother, not the 
widow's? Somehow, I preferred that supposition. Of course, 
it must be so; what other relationship could account for her 
anxiety? 

A sort of reactionary movement amongst the watchers 
roused me. “She'll do now!” “All right!” were repeated 
from lip to lip, and reached my ears dul oe packet was 
safe, then, and Robert with it. I walked back up the terrace, 
thinking about him ; I looked out for that side of my opposite 
window which faced the shore. It was growing dusk ; but as 
I battled against the wind, holding my hat on with both 
hands, I saw against the window the dark outline of a figure, 
and knew that Mary was still watching. Now that I had 
learned her name, you see I liked to use it; “ Miss Fleet- 
wood” was long and cumbersome, and Mary is a pearl among 
names. I would have liked to say to her as I passed : “ Be com- 
forted; Robert is safe!” I wonder how she would have 
looked if I had done such a thing. Did she know me at all? 
Sometimes I fancied she must, but that was because I knew 
her so well. I turned into my own room, which looked very 
dull and lonely. Two candles were on the table, but I would 
not have them lighted; I took my seat in the window, that I 

ht watch for Robert. : 
ny people passed down the street, and a sharp driving 
shower pelted them; at last he came. I knew him by his un- 
certain look at the houses, and his stopping to examine the 
number on the opposite door. He had not long to wait there, 
for Mary herself opened it. I saw her by the —_ of the hall- 
lamp as he entered ; I had one glimpse of his face; I saw his 
two hands clasping hers, and then the door was shut. I might 
| ch ae to my books and my solitude if I liked. Could he be 
brother, after all? . 

There was one consolation for me—whoever he might be 
he would go to an inn certainly, and [ could trace him to it, 
and then, through one of the = thes friendly papers, I might dis- 
cover his name. I watched his shadow for a while, as it 
passed, and repassed on the blind, and then I drew my own 
curtains, and went back to John Bunyan and the Count-de la 
Motte. ie 

CHAPTER III. 
a. on one of the parade-seats, looking out upon the sea, 
y. 

An almost cloudless blue was above me, and the sun, already 
low, sent a rippling glory across the calm water. Little boats 
were gliding about with a lazy, even motion, and yonder, bear- 
ing down in the calm dignity of conscious power, came the 
steamer from L——. 

The storm had passed away, and the only traces left of it 
‘were the huge beds of weed which the sea had cast there in its 
trouble, and which were dotted with busy treasure-seekers. 
Little boys made whips of the big fronds, little girls had a 
plentiful Leovess of many tinted shells, and children of a larger 
a> me from time to time with baskets full of the 

utiful weeds, whose names I am not scientific enough to 
remember, if I ever knew them. I might have searched for 
‘weeds too, but the still beauty of the evening made me lazy. 
The quiet water with its waving line of light; the hills dim 
with that faint mist which makes one say involuntarily: “It 
is like a picture ;” as though one could praise a great original 
by likening it to a copy! 

And ides this—— but what was it to me—I had found 
out his name, and he was not her brother. He, this hero of 
the steamer, this Robert Waterford, was sitting with Mary on 
a seat about three yards from mine; and if his name had 
shut up in the mouth of the Sphinx, I should have known that 
he was to her more than a brother, more than a friend. For 
once, then, they had left the widow alone. Near me, a child 
with golden , whom I knew, was playing with an inflated 
ball like a soap-bubble. It was a new plaything, and I knew 
who had given it to her; and somehow it rolled to my feet; 
and I picked it up, and held it out, as she stood with one foot 
advanced, looking at it shyly. Then she ran back to the two 
on the seat next to mine, and I heard her say something about 
“ that old tleman,” meaning me. 

Golden-hair, there is not a thread of silver in my head as 
yet, neither am I eee nor do my limbs tremble and fail. But 
you are right in thinking that there is a gulf between you 
and me, for all that; behind me it lies, but before you. You 
cannot leap over it with a bound ; step by step, you must wade 
through ; ightly now, but by and by, it may be, wearily. 

I think of you and your mother the widow—of Robert Wa- 
terford and Mary—and wonder how it is to be with you help- 
less ones when those other two set out on their journey of life 
together. I look from your face, Golden-hair, to Mary’s; the 
expression I have called self-reliant is not there now; like a 
true woman, she is resting a while in the sense of another pre- 
sence, a God-given protector and helper, as she hopes, for lite. 

But the firmness of purpose shines there still through that 
happy peace, and she understands, though Robert may not, 
that she has still something to do, and means to do it. 

So, when the band plays AA che la Morte, and he walks up 
and down, pleading with her, I see it all, as it were in agleam 
from the setting sun. So, when afterwards I see from my win- 
dow the two standing a moment within the opposite doorway, 
she a little sad, but resolute, and he, the pleader, wavering be- 
tween strong love and indignant anger, | know how it is; she 
is not going to leave those — waits alone, and give 
HA = charge which, it seems, there is no other hand to lay 

old upon. 

And he turns away, and leaves her in his anger and disap- 
ae, unconscious, perhaps, that she will linger in the 

li to clear away a tell-tale mist from her eyes before she can 
face the widow. 

Is this his last evening, then? I conclude so. But he will 
see her again. I, who fudge other men’s hearts by my own, 
know that he could not go away to be haunted by the memory 
of such a Parting as that. He will find some other ment, 
panes to plead, some compromise to suggest between hisjown 

mpetuosity and that indefinite waiting which seems so liope- 
tess. And he does come. In the morning, I see him there; 

and the widow has kept golden-hair upstairs, that they m ay be 
alone. Lam not an eaves-dropper; I see them indeed, but I 
cannot hear their words; [ do not try, I simply imagine them. 
This is but a renewal of last night's pleading and last night’s 


or I do anything to save him if he were ne pace: 8o lo’ 


shone, pointed out only a preventing duty, a something which 


. And in answer to his 
pleading, the faithful hand on which his token of 


had got to be done, and there was no other hand to do it! 

This morning, he had something else to say—a erous 
thing, a thing which in its very generosity only e firmer 
the resolve he had chafed at last night. And his words must 
have been some such as these: “Since this burden has been 
laid upon you, since you have taken it up, and made it your 
own, let us share it. Ido not urge you to lay it down, only, 
why bear it alone? Nay, it shall be no burden. I am youn 
pow | strong ; I will care for yours as you would for mine, an: 
your home and mine shall be theirs too.” 

Could he expect that she would answer him as she did now, 
with lips that trembled a little perhaps, but words that no 
pleading could alter ? 

“ Would she consent to bear him down with this heavy clog 
at the very outset of his career? In every way, he must see 
for himself that it was not to be thought of. Could she let the 
widow so feel her helplessness and dependence? Would he 
suffer her in such a case to work as she did now for her sister? 
And if so, what was to become of her duty to himself? As to 
its being no burden, had not his own lips told her exultingly 
the many plans of economy by which he hoped to make home 
comfortable for her until his income should be a" No, 
they must be content to wait, and hope. The widow might 
get strong, the little school increase, and means with it.” 

And then his impatience broke upon her quiet speech. 

“ Wait, wait! so you have told me for—how many years is 
it? And so I have known it must be until now, and I have 
been patient. But now that affairs are prospering with me, 
and I see no reason for it, to hear you say again wait, wait, 
makes me mad. Say at once that you want to be free, that 
you do not care for me.” 

No answer to that. She knew, as he did, that no such 
thought was in either of their hearts; it had been but a vent- 
ing of his irritation, and he went on more ey: “To sa: 
wait, when there is no definite end to the waiting! Wait, wi 
—S look forward to with a shadow of certainty! Life 
itself will trickle away drop by drop in such a ghostly waiting 
as that, 

“T only ask you to be patient. The future is not ours to 
know ; I see in the present what must be done, and if it is 
hard, as it is—I do not hide that—help me to do it, and do 
not make it harder by reproaches which hurt me cruelly.” 
Had they said all that? He was looking at his watch now, 
and standing up ready to go away. For anything I know, his 
bitter sense of disappointment and hope deferred came be- 
tween them at the last, for in the street he hesitated, glanced 
at the window, and went back into the house for a moment, 
and then he was gone in reality. 

I wanted no aid from Mrs. Toser now, I was too sure that I 
had read it all correctly, to need confirmation. 

Presently there was the widow back again in her easy-chair, 
but with a troubled face, and her sister-in-law stood behind the 
chair leaning on it. This did not satisfy the invalid, and I saw 
her Ly: gesture and her moving lips. 

“ You keep away out of my sight, Mary; you are trying to 
hide from me that something troubles you. Come to the light, 
that I may see your face.” 
Something to that effect she must have saif, since Mary 
altered her position slightly, and her sister-in-law glanced at 
her, turning away at once, after the first look; and now she 
too is pl for Robert. 
I know it by the expression of "s face, and by the wist- 
ful sadness of her own as she shades it with one hand. Per- 
nae she starts Utopian plans for herself and the Golden- 

, plans whicu t rule asmile at any other time, but 
which, spi ng as tl do now, from the conviction that the 
best years of a young life are being sacrificed, and a flash of 
mournful hope that health and exertion may yet be ible 
to her, draw down only the gravest sympathy. And I can al- 
most hear the three words with whic! responds, settling 
the question for the present atleast : “ Robert is gone!” 

Then there is a short silence, which the widow breaks at 
last: “ And we two have come between you like a blight. 
And the blight may last for years; God ee! knows! O poo A 
if there were in the world any work to be done which I could 
do, and set you free, I would prove what now seems but an 
idle acknowledgment ot my debt to you--at least you believe 
that. The weight of my infirmity is no fancied weight. You 
do believe that, _ 

“ Self-tormentor ! 0 would know it, if I do not ?” 

It is Mary’s turn to speak now, and I see under her words 
the sad face of the widow grow calmer, and a half smile creep 
over it. By and by, the Golden-hair comes up to the window, 
and that speech of Mary’s is finished with one arm round her 
niece: and I say to myself, as we vain, inconsiderate mortals 
are wont to say: “I would I were a fairy for your sake.” 

She has put away this morning’s interview with its bitter- 
ness and its troubled ending, that she may comfort the widow, 
whose lot seems to her much harder than herown. And the 
sun shines, and the Golden-hair looks out wistfully, pointing 
to the blue sky, and this time her wish i. eee. 

When they are gone, as I look at the faded flowers in that 
vase, and see that the window is left open, I am seized with a 
sudden desire. It takes me just ten utes to gratify it; at 
the end of that time I am passing close to the window which 
has been my study so long; as I pass, I slip something in; 
and the next passer-by may, if he chooses, see in the scarlet 
and gold blossoms, and nm leaves lying on the carpet, a 


must watch for her return. 

1 see them all three enter the house wageiier, but she goes 
into that room alone. Will she see them? No, she 
straight up to the window facing the sea. Being alone, she 
may dare to let a strange dreamy sadness touch her face as 
she stands there. Something causes her to turn round sud- 
denly, and she sees them. ike to see her movement of sur- 
prise, to watch the look of bewilderment with which she picks 
up my flowers and examines them. 

Then—did it not serve me right ?—the bright red mounts 
up to her cheeks, the smile to her lips, which pass over the 
flowers lightly. 


flowers ; she thinks he left them there this morning, fi 


I wish for my gift?” 

A few days more, and there are si 
—— room ; and my holiday, too, is drawing to its close. 
head into the 


and do I hear faintly alread: 
human hive in Wharfencester? I have seen 
more for the 





disappointment. He was not “yo for it, either then or 
zow. How should he be? When came, as by ** the in- 


nursery gardener’s idea of floral arrangement. And now I | ral. 


of departure in that | king 


$8 my romance over? yy ~ Lower Brook as two centres; but every one who has 
e world of my life | shooting 3 t 
again? that great Tom of the Reeer porting out in the | help the eye with a hint as to the distance, the object being * 
distance, i ly busy hum of the | dun-coloured animal backed by dun-coloured 
watch once | different sort of thing from og at a clean white 
and smile over her letter; [do not won- | over an accurately measured 


stant his worldly position would suffer it,no doubting shadow | settle down into a calm waiting—a waiting for years, it may 
had crossed the sunshine of his ho 


be ; and shall I never know the sequel ? is is my last even- 
ing at Stonecliff, as I think it is theirs also. To-morrow is 
full of possibilities. We may meet at the station ; the same 
train, and even the same carriage may open its mouth for us, 
but I shall be no nearer the sequel for that. 

I have looked at the beacon-lights over the and the 
shrimpers have passed by with their nets, noisily. the op- 
posite window, there is the pale face which first struck me, 
and the night gathers down over it. All at once, I see the in- 
valid start up in her chair, as though stung by a sudden pain, 
or painful thought; but I have seen the same movement be- 
fore, and even while I look, it is over; she turns to look out, 
and her white hand draws down the blind. Then, I, too, shut 
out the twilight, and feel as if I had said good-bye. 

The night creeps on slowly, but I am busy: over neg- 
lected work, which I have now, at the eleventh hour, 
knowing that I cannot finish it. A clock strikes, and I count 
—ten strokes only. But I am tired, and shall give it up. Once 
more | pull aside the blind, and peep out; I do not drop it 
again at once, as I meant todo. The quiet in that opposite 
room is st ly disturbed ; I hear a bell ring, a sharp, im- 

Suanta gall te though the hand of terror had touched it. 
see shadows moving tv and fro hurriedly; they group about 
the window where the easy-chair is wont to be; they see-saw 
on the blind, as though bending down over something ; pre- 
sently, it seems to me that they are raising up some prostrate 
figure, as though to carry it, and then they go away, and I see 
them no more. A little while longer I watch, thinking and 
conjecturing, and then I, too, go away tosleep ; and my dreams 
are hideous, full of fantastic absurdities, which make me wel- 
come gladly the morning light, as another day breaks upon 
Stoneciiff. 

I go down stairs, and look out as usual: but the blind is 
still down over the opposite window, and I feel uneasy, I 
scarcely know why. you know what it all meant? A 
gy bye had settled the boundaries of that indefinite wait. 
ing. No blight fell any longer between those two who had 
parted almost without hope, unless it were the life of a little 
child. The widow was dead. If I might have seen the daunt- 
less little sister once again, to know that she was still undis- 
mayed, though sorrowful. But my time was gone, and I could 
not linger. No face peered out of the window as I u 
the street ; nothing was there but the dull white blind, looki 
like the closed lids of the dead; and a band on parade s 

up the Wedding March close to the chamber of death, as I lost 
sight of the sea, and turned my face in earnest towards the red 
chimneys and work. 

Shall I tell the end? Did I not “1 out the little school in 
the suburbs? Would not you have found it out? Would you 
not have searched the Wharfencester Directory, and the list 
of ladies’ seminaries? supposing such publications to exist. I 
found a little house in the east suburb, where houses in 
ral draw back aristocratically from the street, and plume them- 
selves on being in the country, on the strength of u few limes 
stunted and dusty ; and I saw ata window a child with golden 
hair; a well-known face was beside the golden hair when | 
first saw the window, but it Congo quickly. After I had 
seen that, I went back contented’ y to my$town dwelling. And 
one day, sitting at my desk with a newspaper in my h 
there came before me ae - long wee = poe sand, er 
with moving figures, distant m a red sun gildi 
the waters ; almost the sea-side pa itself was Gaica: 
and the sound of breaking waves. And this was the para 

hh which had called up that far-away scene again for me 
smoky Wharfencester : 
wane a pay ey Maa ee 
aterfo! ™ verpool, to , yo ter 
the late Rev. John Fleetwood.” si — 





MORE NOTES FROM NUMIDIA. 
Concluded. 


I shall never forget the first time I fairly “ viewed” a feshtall 
in the El tara mountains. We were crawling along one 
of the steep smooth slopes of limestone peculiar to this part of 
the Atlas, and for my part I confess I was thinking more of 
the chances of finding water in the next ravine than of either 
scenery or sport, when Amar suddenly came to a point as per- 
fect as the best broke dog in England could have made, and 
whispered ngs “Feshtall!” There was nothing what 
nol to be rye - er his nae, - ay. yagventnes ee 
except a little patch o v on a ledge o' 

but confident in his Speeding aed pam Se I patted him on, 
and presently we came upon a bit of clay which bore the dis- 
tinct impress of a hoof. At this,I must admit I became 
ge as ~~ — py Panny hill, down dale, scramb- 
ing elves , div own gorges, clambering 

the opposite sides, crouching in painfal attitude which 
gives its special ache to each vertebra of the back, Lage 
steps painfully, lest a loose stone should give warning of our 
approach, Amar sometimes ng the trail and being forced 
to make a cast, but always with his miraculous powers of vi 
sion recovering it; until at last, as we were creeping over 8 
ridge, he dropped as if he had been shot, and told me to look. 
For a long time I could see nothing but the opposite side of 
the ravine at the edge ot which we were; but at last, helped 
by my guide, I made out the quarry. There he stood, screen 
ing himself from the sun, and evidently meditating a noonday 
nap under the friendly shade of the rocks, now and then jerk- 
ing his head in an uncouth way, like an ovine Doctor John 
son, as if he was dissatisfied with himself and things in gene 
Retreating behind the brow, we consulted as to what 

was tobe done. I proposed waiting until he lay down; bu 
Amar, who kaew the habits of the animal, was of opinion that 


goes | the feshtall, like the weasel, was not to be caught asleep. He 


threw a pinch of dust into the air, but it floated back on us 
There was no use, therefore, in attempting a stalk. We might 
by a détour of a couple of miles get round the head of the ft 
vine; but then he would have the wind of us, and would & 
over the hills and far away long before we had completed the 
circuit. There was nothing for it, in fact, but to the 
chance of a long shot—a chance about which my friend ws 
obviously far from sanguine, and we crept back to our first 
position. maneag © song at the distance across the rm 


guess 

Of course I understand it: she thinks they are Robert's —_ I bong at gap the highest —— = _ hun 
forgetting yards, put up the est sight e 

in his trouble to rey them toher. Well, what better fate could | as if for the top of his shoulder. target shot well 


up in the Hythe position, and confi 
three hundred yards, will perhaps laugh # 

the notion of missing an animal whose uy is nearly as big 
tried it will know ths 

across @ ravine of uncertain width, with nothing © 


where you have 





the present will lose its 





postman, 
der now who sends it. Se ee ee = to do but to put up the sight to the requisite height and 
appointment of sting, she will the iron, straight. 


A little puff of dust that rose into the a 
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THE ALBION: 








just below his fore-feet showed that, perhaps deceived by the 
clearness of the atmosphere, I had underrated the distance be- 
tween us. But the hint was enough for the feshtall: with a 
spring that no one could have expected from so heavily built 
an animal, he reached the top of the rock under which he had 
been standing; and as he went bounding up the mountain 
side like an india-rubber ball, I gave him a parting shot with 
the other barrel that knocked splinters out of the rock just in 
front of his nose. 

Though I did not get another chance of pulling a trigger, I 
saw many more, and I feel pretty sure that a hunter who was 
willing to give himself up to the sport, and had patience 
enough to carry him through frequent disappointments, would 
in the long run succeed in festhall. He will, however, 
have his work cut out for him. The chamois, wary as he is, 
is a fool to the feshtall, who far surpasses him in nose and in 
cunning, while he is at least his equal in _ and climbing 
powers. So well do the Arabs know the difficulty of getting 
within shot, that they rarely attempt a stalk ; the few that are 
killed by them are in general killed from an ambush built near 
some favourite drinking place. Nor is the chase of the fesh- 
tall less trying work than chamois-hunting. It is true there 
are no glaciers to be crossed, and the height of these mountains 
is inconsiderable when com with that of the Alps. But 
the steep smooth slopes of limestone of the Southern Atlas 
afford quite as severe rock-climbing as anything in the Ober- 
land; and besides, have to be climbed under a b azing sun. 

I learned at least one useful lesson from these excursions. It 
was that the sturdy, hob-nailed, double-soled Balmoral is not 
the chaussure for African mountaineering. My first ramble 
was a series of disasters. I had no more foothold on those 
polished rocks than a cab horse on a piece of wood pavement 
after a shower, and “came down” so often that Amar’s soul 
was filled with triumph. “ Barlez Mitlili! Makash!” he said 
in his patois, with a bitter emphasis ; “ you talk of the Mitlili. 
Stuff and nonsense!” The next time I went out I took a pair 
of sabats, or common yellow Arab slippers, which I put on at 
the foot of the mountain, slinging my boots over my shoulder, 
and in these performed sufficiently well to make Amar with- 
draw his opposition. I took a mean and spiteful revenge, how- 
ever, for his obstinacy. He was rather footsore after our lon 
tramp, and the plain we had to cross was very rough pos | 
stony ; oI kept up a good brisk pace across it,*till he was com- 
pelled to protest, saying it was all very well for me; with my 
thick boots I was “kifkif cheval”—just like a horse—over 
ground of this sort, but that, with his bare feet, he did not like it. 

I am afraid the Arabs, Se my friend Amar, lied freely 
in the account of the Mitlili. At least, I saw none of those 
hideous precipices they described, and encountered no greater 
a than some tolerably stiff climbing in getting to the 
top. Happening to hint as much to Amar, he, I suspect, con- 
ceived the design of re-establishing his own character and that 
of the mountain. There was a sharp rocky near us 
which, though not the highest point, was, he said, the best for 
a view, and he proposed to climb it. We did succeed, but it 
was after a hard scramble, and I rather think he would have 
been just as well pleased had we failed ; for whenever wecame 
to a particularly mauvais and there were one or two of 
that pleasant kind which obliges you to put your leg round a 
corner in blind faith, and feel for a footing—he used to turn and 
grin, as much as to say, “ There, how do you like that?” and 
then watch me in that provokingly , yo way in which 
the well-mounted man, after clearing fence, turns to see if 
the man on the screw is “ coming to grief.” Once on the top, 
the view I had longed for was before me. There lay the Sa- 
hara, a vast tawny plain, dotted with black spots, a livre 
leopard skin, to quote the old similitude, stretching away 
southwards an unbroken flat on to thedim blue line ween the 
sky came down and metit. There, in fact, lay So enens 
ot the desert and the end of Respectability. Absorbed in this 
tremendous thought I could have sat gazi due south a 
stricken hour at least; the more willingly as the wine bottle 
still held out, and a grateful breeze played round the summit 
of the peak. But Amar, whose religious principles were too 
sound to allow the wine to tempt him, and whose tastes in- 
clined rather to sport than to osophy, saw, or affirmed he 
saw, the slot of a feshtall below, and proposed a hunt instead 
of what he considered an objectless lounge on the top of a 
mountain. It came to nothing; we never even ran the game 
into view, but the trail led us into such wild gorges and won- 
derful ravines, walled in by tall grey rocks, rich with semi- 
tropical vegetation, that I felt the expedition had at least paid 
its expenses. 

Though I had pretty well exhausted the attractions of El 
Kantara, when the day came round for the diligence to Bis- 
cara, I felt sorry to leave that friendly spot where I had spent 
so many pleasant hours. About half way between El Kan- 
tara and Biscara is one of the “remarkables,” as the old tra- 
vellers quaintly call them, of i the great salt mountain 
of El Outaia. “his is no mere hill with lumps of salt cropping 
out of it, but an honest bona-fide mountain, probably at least 
four or five miles in circumference, and seven or eight hundred 
feet high, with peaks, precipices, valleys, grottoes, and all 
things proper to a: in, entirely posed of pure rock- 
salt. There can be no doubt that this is one of the series of 
salt-hills which Herodotus mentions as standing at intervals 
of ten days’ journey all along “ the ridge of sand stretching 
from Thebes to the pillars of Hercules.” Whether it is the 
last of the five he enumerates is another matter. The infor- 
mation of Herodotus was in all probability derived from tra- 
vellers’ accounts of the regular caravan route along the north 
of Africa; we cannot, therefore, expect much accuracy as to 

i ; but it is pretty certain that the fifth hill was at no 
very great distance from this spot. The descriptive touches 
he gives are a much safer clue to identification; and we find 
that this fifth hill was near a mountain called Atlas, which 
was said to be so lofty that its tops could never be seen, “ for 
the clouds never leave them, summer or winter.” There are 
other hills of salt to the south-east, but none so situated that 
a lofty cloud-capped mountain, or any mountain at all, forms 
& part of the lan in which they are placed; while close 
behind the salt mountain of El Outaia rises the great mass of 
the Auress, whose ridges and plateaus, as 1 have often re- 
marked, seem to have a special aptitude, from their extent and 
elevation, for condensing any moisture there may be in the 
winds that blow over men from the Sahara. It is true the 
Auress cannot be in strictness described as @ mountain, 
rather an assemblage of mountains closely wedged 4 
but then the old caravan traveller was not likely to have an 
intimate acquaintance with its details, and most likely only 
conveyed the impression which a very distant view left on his 
mind. If this be so, the Auress is a region of superior classi- 
pr anager y | the garden of the Hesperides and the Pillar | is, 
of Hea: 

d 





wen, and entering largely into the histories of Perseus 
wi beyond El Outaia l i d 

few miles cross a low ridge an 
descend on the great plain. No sed mountains now until 
you reach—who knows what ?—perhaps the chain where M. 
du Chaillu hunted the gorilla; perhaps the snow range above 





the lake Nyanza. As you proceed thin: 
The caravans, whic 
plains and in the Tell consisted of five or six camels and as 
many men, are here troops of sixty or eighty, accompanied by 
a whole tribe. First come the 

horseback, each with a long gun at his back, and generally a 
greyhound or two followin 


‘Their own entertainments are of a very different character. 
Biskara is full of Arab 
streets at night you see 


— As go 
a blaze of hight | issui 
u, and catch notes as of a 
hisis Arab music. If you look in at the 
ve, silent men, sitting cross- 
round the room. At one end, 
behind a small illumination of wax-lights, are the musicians, 
one of them belabouring a tom-tom, another tootling furiously 
at a kind of dwarf clarionet, perha 
not unlike the banjo, the national instrument of the neigh- 
Ethiopia. Presently out of a bundle of 

drapery in one corner there rises a female figure, that begins to 
revolve slowly about the floor, precisely after the manner of 
res on the top of the old-fashioned barrel organs, 

all the while holding out ‘er long muslin headgear at arm’s 
This is Arab dancing. And sometimes one of the 
musicians will lift up his voice, and cry “nya ya ya” through 
his nose for a quarter of an hour together: and this is Arab 
singing. A strong faith in Orientalism will 
European to find grace and harmony in an 
must be very strong to induce him to imitate those grave, 
silent men, who will sit for hours under this kind of entertain- 


eik and the chief men on 


ou see a number of 


him, then follows a strin or lying on benches 


that look at a distance like big blue 

reality travelling harems, containing 
y. Then come camels with the tents 
and tent-poles, and more camels carrying large fat brown sacks 
of grain, with clusters of small, lean, brown children perched 
on the top of them, aloft in mid-air. Then follow the tag- 
rag and bobtail and dogs, and then more camels, and so on for 
in a parallel line out on the 
“ring-straked, speckled, and 
be sure just such a 


band-boxes, but are 


a third with something 
bouring kingdom o' 


perhaps halt a mile. 
plain, are the flocks of the tri 
spotted” like those of Jacob, and we ma 
train as this was it that met the eyes of 


The gait of the camel is admirably described by that queer 
old traveller, William Lithgow: “He hath a most slow and 
lazy pace, and removing the one foot from the other as though 
he were weighing his feet in a balance.” He moves along in 
a deliberate saunter, with his long, grave face poked forward, 
and turning neither to the right nor to the left. 
speaks of “ the gentle womanish ways” of the camel ; but there 
is one trait in its character to which he does not allude, and 
which is certainly not gentle, though ill-natured people may 
feel inclined to call it womanish. The camel is about the 
most unreasonable animal in the world. There is no satisfy- 
ing it. It complains just as loudly against lying down as 
against rising up—just as bitterly 
its burthen as against being load 
Arab camp, you hear it maki 
peevish roar, you may be sure its master is doing all he can to 
ft has just one beauti: 
great soft full eye, with its drooping lid and lo 
and half closed look of patient s i 
This redeems the picturesque but positive ugliness of 
the camel, and makes you forget his uncouth head and lean 
carcase and graceless splay-footed legs. As Charles Lamb 
said of the Jews, he is a “piece of stubborn antiquity.” As 
you look at him, you feel that he belongs to an old world. He 
is alone among the animals of this latter earth. He has no! B' 
congeners, no country cousins, no wild relatives to show 
riod, however remote, he was other than 
reditary bondsman.” Go back as far as you 
can, and you always find him in the company of the nomad, 
always “ moving on” at the command of necessity—the 
original policeman. True to the traditions of a 
try, he refuses to fraternize with progress. Egyp' 
railway fills him with disgust, and here in Algeria, when the 
diligence meets him, he turns his solemn face away and sidles 
out into the plain to avoid the loathed object. If it comes on 
him unexpectedly, he is paralysed 
journey to Biskara, we came suddenly upon a caravan in the 
evening after the lamps of the diligence had been lit. As we 
bore down him, the leading camel gave a grunt of dismay and 

ped incontinent on his knees in the middle of the road, 

g the Arab who rode him nearly under the noses of our 
t of those two glaring eyes 
ess was too much for him. 
was all very well, but when it came in such a 
beast could not com; end it, and 

ce. 


— 


At one time I had an idea of going on as far as Tuggurt, but 
party starting southwards, and did not altoge- 
ther relish the notion of a solitary journey of five or six days 
through the Sahara. Besides, the days were shortening, and 
I wished to spend some time in the country of the Kabyles. 
As a substitute, however, I took a mule, and rode out one day 
through the Arab town and the palm groves, 
great plain south of the oasis. I strolled along for miles, 
sometimes over hillocks of soft sand, sometimes over flats of 
hard gravel, through which small stunted prick! 
forced their way, until the palm-trees of Biskara h: 

little more than a dark streak on the plain behind me. 
the right was a second streak, which represented the oasis of 
Oumash ; on the left a third, behind which lay the ancient 
town of Sidi Occba. Between these two last, the plain 
stretched away southwards until it cut against the sky in a 


in fact the road to Timbuctoo ; 
buctoo, and as the evening was closing in, 


inst being relieved of 
; and when passing an 
night hideous with its 


make it comfortable. 


track to the south, 


iskara, and next morning was en route for La Grande 


EARL FERRERS. 

of the “ Nobleman who was hanged,” and with a 
silken cord, as it was universally believed, in honour of his 
nobility, has been often told. It has even formed the subject 
of a romance, but the facts have generally been misrepresented. 
We have recently come across an account of his trial, pub- 
od, and we have selected certain portions of 
this from which to form a current narrative. 

Ferrers’s uncle, whom our culprit succeeded in the 
in a lunatic asylum ; his aunt, too, was also confined 
asa maniac. His lordship, on succeedin, 
tinge of the family disorder, 


I remember on this very 


to the title, had a 
as subject to sudden, cause- 

rageous . We are told that he often 
walked hastily about the room, clenching his fists, grinning, 

his lips, and talking to himself, without having anything 
g under the influence of liquor. In 
ptoms, he married, in 1752, the 
whom he treated with great 
ntle disposition ; _ 


the patriarchal old 
knelt to entreat its forbearan 
Biskara is the advanced post of the province of Constanti- 


though the French generally have soldiers at 
Tuggurt, and their authority is 
It consists of a French town and an Arab town; the former 
tand regular, with low white houses and wide streets, 

ng away in every direction under the palm- 

For an Algerian town, there is some life 
fact, the capital of this part 





daughter of Sir W. 
tality, though she was of a most 
was on the worst possible terms with all her relations. 
result of the ill treatment was, that his wife was 

from him by act of Parliament, and a a 
as receiver of hisiccome. All his acts, indeed, evidenced such 
madness, that a consultation was held am 
take out a commission of lunacy 
deterred from it by the fact, that 
so long, that he mig’ 


rson was appointed 


— wept at aor. It is, 
of the ara, p rly managed 
Great Desert very alee wis Marseilles 
ranean. Even as it is, nowhere, not even at Algeria, is there 
a greater mixture of the races of northern Africa. There are 
traders from Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco; sleek quiet-looking 
Beni M’zabites from the — 
houat; haggard bony men from 
Desert—starin 


intervals of sanity were 
ht be able to defeat them, and if a com- 
refused, his lordship might sue them for heavy 


damages. 
Lord Ferrers, among his other faults, had a great liking for 
for months together at a small 


believed he was mad. Aware of his own failing, 
landlord to caution the visitors not to be affronted at 
haviour. But, all this —\~ managed 


y shr , aud his attorney all 
cute certain legal deeds, which would have been invalid, had- 
mad. 


y 

When his rents were ordered to be paid to a receiver, 
Ferrers was allowed to nominate him, and appointed a Mr. 
Johnson, a person who had long been in the service of the fa- 
and whom he doubtlessly hoped to mould to his own 
Finding, however, that Mr. J 
, he seems to have conceived the most 
that he was in league 
th the cunning of mad- 


of oases south of El Ag- 
e far depths of the Great 
g at civilization with wild eyes, like sailors cast 
upon a strange coast, and here and there perhaps a sturdil 
built Kabyle from the mountains, or a genuine unadulte’ 
negro from Timbuctoo. But, as ev: 
Africa, it is the soldier that is the | man at Biskara. It 
is for him those neat white streets have been built. It is his 
custom the vermuth and absinthe merchant seeks, and his re- 
creation and refreshment that are considered at the café where 
the billiard-balls are clicking all day long. For even here, un- 
der the palm-trees, they have billiards; more than this, they 
have a theatre, and a theatre worthy of the Sahara. It is 
simply one of the native houses with the flat roof removed ; 
and when, between the acts, you look up, instead of a cut- 
glass chandelier, you have the stars hanging 
seem to be in these latitudes) from the 
head, and instead of gil 
branches for the decoration of the walls and stage. 

The actors are all militaires, chiefly, I believe, non-commis- 
sioned officers of the zouaves, and a more generally efficient 
y I have seldom seen. The comic man in 

ave brought down any house in Paris or London. 
The plot of the piece I saw depended, as well as I recollect, 
on the involvement consequent on the fact that 
except her grandmother is in love with the gentle and 


his affairs with ex- 





where else in French 


2 


implacable hatred against him, vo 
with his enemies to ruin him. Still, 
ness, he behaved in the kindest manner to Mr. Johnson, the 
eet Rats ont se 
is fe Zouch, in, Lee, hs fa 
m who lived im, 
rary mom. Soke) while Mr. Johnson lived ata farm about 
mile distant. When his purpose was ripe, he ordered 
Johnson to come to his house in the afternoon, and sent Mrs. 
ters for a walk; he also sent the two men- 
the way, and only himself and three maidser 


or stucco, festoons of palm- 


5 


ee 


despair by her coldness, they all enlist, except the comic man, 

whose tastes are not military, and who sings a comic 

ts, or is on the point of fighting, a duel 
CS 


body else, Who it is that ultimate 
very clear, but as every one of the 
romoted to the rank of sous-lieutenant (for some act of gal- 

try not mentioned), no one has any right to complain. 
except the comic man, who relieves the audience from an: 
being | anxiety on his account by singing 
satisfaction with things in gen: 
persons who dread these formidable warriors, and believe that 
they are always athirst for glory and ready to go to war for 
an idea, I may add that the great hit of the 

pular of “ L’Amour et yee het an eh ye 
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drink vil , until he | ship then asked for the executioner, who came up and begged | add that all stations vary with the physical conformation round 
— ~~ ntonicated 4 When ae en Lord his for, veness, to which he replied, “ I freely forgive Ana as - in to the amount of rain they receive, that even at 
Ferrers told him that he had shot Johnson, but believed that 2 | oe oe etersvemene tien te the pea am 


he was more frightened than hurt; that he had intended to% 
shoot him dead, for that he was a villain, and deserved to die; 
but, he added, “ now that I have spared his life, I desire you 
to do all you can for him.” At the same time he desired that no 
one should be let into the house to seize him, and declared 
that he would shoot the first who laid hands on him. The 
surgeon, anxious to keep the assassin in his present state from 
any further outrage, aw: him this should not take place. 
The surgeon, then, had to follow thedirection of the wound, 
and Lord Ferrers showed him how he stood as he fired. The 
surgeon found that the ball had lodged in the body, at which 
the murderer expressed his surprise, for he had tried the Lo 
tol two or three days previously, and it had carried a bullet 
through a deal plank, an inch and a half in thickness. His 
lordship continued drinking, and presently attained such a 
pitch of fury, that he rushed into the room where Johnson 
was dying, and seized him by the wig, calling him a villain, 
and threatening to shoot him h the head, The last time 
he went up, great difficulty was found in restraining him from 
pulling off the clothes, that he might strike his unhappy vic- 
tim. 


Mrs. C. then proposed that Johnson should be removed to 
his own house, but his lordship replied, passionately, “He 
shall not be removed, I will keep him here to kill the villain.” 
Many of these expressions were uttered in the presence of 
Miss Johnson, but Lord Ferrers sought to appease her, by tel- 
ling her that if her father died, he would take care of her and 
the family, provided they did not prosecute. There was cer- 
tainly method in his ness. 

The — was rather afraid of his own life, so, after get- 
ting Lord Ferrers to bed, with a promise that he should not 
be molested, he carried Mr. Johnson to his house, where he 
died at nine the next morning. So soon as he was dead, the 
neighbours set about seizing the murderer ; a few armed per- 
sons set out for Staunton, where they saw his lordship going 
toward the stables, probably with the intention of escaping, as 
he found that Johnson had been carried away. One of the 
men, advancing, held a pistol at Lord Ferrers, bidding him 
surrender; but his lordship, putting his hand in his et, it 


was sup he was about to fire,and the man stopped short, 
thus giving the assassin time to escape into the house, where 
he fastened the doors, and stood on his defence. A crowd be- 


set the house, and, in about two hours, his lordship appeared 
at the garret window, and desired that the people might be 
dispersed, and he would surrender. Then he ordered them 
into the house, to some meat and drink; but presently 
went away, swearing that he would not be taken alive. The 
people, however, continued near the house, and, about two 
ours later, Lord Ferrers made his appearance in the bowling 
n, armed with a blunderbuss, two or three pistols, and a 
nse. A collier walked resolutely up to him, and his lord- 
ship, intimidated by his boldness, quietly surrendered, declar- 
ing that he had killed a villain, and gl in the act. 

After a jury had brought in a verdict of “ Wilful Murder,” 
Lord Ferrers was removed to London in his own landau and 
six, under a heavy escort, “dressed, like a jockey, in a close 
riding-frock, jockey boots and cap, and a plain shirt.” Being 
taken to the House of Lords, he was committed, under the 
verdict of the coroner’s inquest, to the custody of the Black 
Rod, and ordered to the Tower, where he arrived, having 
po ae the journey behaved with great calmness and pro- 
priety. 

During his imprisonment he was constantly visited by Mrs. 
©. and her daughters; and we find that he was moderate in 
his eating and drinking. “ His breakfast was a half-pint basin 
of tea, with a smal! + of brandy, and a muffin ; with his 
dinner he generally drank a pint of wine and a pint of water, 
and another pint of each with his supper.” In general his be- 
haviour was orderly, except that he would sometimes start, 
tear his waistcoat open, and use other gestures, which proved 
that his mind was q 

On the 16th of April, 1760, after being a prisoner in the 
Tower for two months and a half, he was brought to trial be- 
fore the House of Lords. The facts were easily proved, and 
his lordship’s only chance of escape was in ing witnesses 
to prove his insanity; but he not show that he was ever 
in such a state as to be unable to account for his actions. In- 
deed, Lord Ferrers, as it were, condemned himself by the 
clever way in which he defended himself, and the lu he 
displayed. When his plea of insanity failed, he declared that 
he had only put it in to — friends. He was 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged and then anatomised on the 

liowing 21st; but in consideration of his rank, the sentence 
was deferred till May 5. 

Every effort was made by his relations to obtain a commuta- 
tion of his sentence, but in vain. The King was inexorable. 
On finding this, Lord Ferrers drew up his will, leaving, amon 
other —s £1,300 to the child of Mr. Joh , an 

h this will, as made after sentence was passed, was in- 
= , the law officers of the crown allowed it to remain in 
lorce. 

In the meanwhile a scaffold was erected under the gallows 
at Tyburn, and a part of it, about a yard square, was raised 
about eighteen inches above the rest of the floor, with a con- 
trivance to sink down on a given signal ; the whole being co- 
vered with black baize. was the origin of what has 
been known as the “ New Drop,” and which was first essayed 
on a nobleman. 

On the morning of May 5, 1760, Lord Ferrers was handed 
over to the ened 
in his own landau and six, at his own request, instead of the 
mourning coach provided by his relatives. His lordship, we 
read, was Gemed in a suit of light-coloured clothes, embroi- 
dered with silver, said to be his wedding suit; and, soon af- 
ter the sheriff entered the landau, he said, “ You per- 
haps, sir, think it to see me in this dress, but I have 
myP reasons - «fle 

@ procession was a very one ; there was a large bod 
of constables, soldiers, horse and foot; sheriff's roam | 
mourning coaches, and a hearse and six. His lordship was 

uarters 





pamen fry a Ko. PJ three-q 
cecupied in reaching Tyburn; his only regret being that he | the South 


Was not allowed to suffer at the same spot as his 


'y of the sheriffs, and proceeded to execution | Of these 


I do all mankind, and hope — to be forgiven.” 

tended to give the ve pounds; but, by some mis- 

take, handed them to his assistant, on which a most unseemly 
te broke out between them, which Mr. Vaillant immedi- 


ately silenced. 

e an then proceeded to do his duty, to which his 
lordship submitted with great resignation. is neckcloth 
being removed, a white cap, which he brought in his pocket, 
being placed on his head, his arms pinioned with a b sash, 
and the cord put round his neck, he advanced three to 
the elevated part of the scaffold, and standing under the cross- 
beam, which went over it, and was also covered with black, 
he aske:l, “Am I right?” Then the cap was drawn over his 
face, and, upon a signal given by the sheriff, the drop on 
which he stood instantly sank beneath his feet, and left him 
hanging. For a few seconds “ his lordship made some strug- 
gles against the attacks of death, but was soon eased of 
pain by the pressure of the executioner.” 

The claims of justice thus satisfied, nobility had its own 
again. After the body had hung the accustomed period of 
one hour, “ the coffin was raised up with the greatest decency 
to receive the body,” and, — Y ted in the hearse, was 

wit 


instrament elevated only a few feet above it differ greatly 
owing to currents, evaporation, &c.,some idea of the 
Protean character of e facts with which the meteorologist 


has to grapple may be formed. 

Unlike many of the sciences sprung from modern research 
meteorology is pursued at a t disadvantage, as we are 
solely dependent upon hypothesis and observation for a know- 


ledge of its laws. It is true that one observation, or series of 
observations, can be tested by others, and one generalisation 
corrected by another; but experiment, the handmaid of ob- 
servation, cannot in this case go hand in hand with it. Even 
what seems such an impracticable sci as geology enjoys 
= advan in this respect, for the chemist’s art can 
mitate the structure of many rocks and minerals sufficien 
to verify theory. At nt, however, we must mainly } 
to observation, as statistically developed, for the laws of rain- 
fall. It is a great step to know the mean fall of, say ten 
at any place in the United Kin ; inductions may be P brave 
from this; by comparing results at different places; different 
theories may be evolved, or Tight thrown on some leading 
view. At all events,a body of statistics furnishes even an 
ide labourer with something on which to work. It is 








conveyed to Surgeon’s Hall, same pr , to un- 
dergo the remainder of the sentence. “A large incision was 
e from the neck to the bottom of the breast, and another 
across the throat; the lower part of the stomach was laid 
open, and the bowels taken out.” 
The body was afterwards exposed publicly to view in a 
room, up one pair of stairs, at the hall, and, on the evening of 
May 8, was delivered to his friends for interment. 


——_s>-—_—_—_ 


RAIN IN ENGLAND. 


In one of the earliest notices of our island to be found in 
Latin authors the reproach which even now is so often cast 
upon its climate is at once broadly stated. “ Britain,” sa 
Tacitus, “has an atmosphere foul with showers and clouds.” 
November is po ly supposed to be the month in which 
such influences have most power, and in which consequently, 
it is said, that most suicides occur. As ay of fact, — 
ever, England, though a rainy country surpassed 
Norway, and even by a part of Spain. Except in such an ab- 
normal year as 1860, sunny weather during six months at least 
may be reasonably ex as the rule and not the exception. 
Yet the misty ideas of the Roman historian still float in poe. 
ple’s minds. Even if di of the notion that England 
as a country is le for rain and clouds, every one 
transfers the notion to his own county or to some other county 
where his summer holiday was once spoilt, so as to suit his 

grievance. Devon and Westmoreland are special 
victims to this, but Lincolnshire is Ga gmere sca! for 
atmospheric sins. It is but quite recently that s have 
informed people that its inhabitants are not web-footed, and 
do not keep boats instead of pos ge _It is Ney =p 
the home of fogs, mists, and aguish miasmata. Only those 
who are deeply read can discriminate between the fens, wolds, 
and marsh into which it is physically divided; and the 
ing-poles, still to be seen in a few districts, serve to keep in a 
state of credulous vitality the fabulous notions which have 
been mentioned. Yet, notwithstanding its evil odour, statistics 
disclose to us that L: ire is amongst the driest counties 
of 

One of the most thankless offices of science is that of de- 
stroying oe! beliefs. R. it were not to run pee pa c 
bringing witch-burnin to repute , we mu 
line to Sian thas while winyrts nod shbanioe 80- 
ciety was more honest and simple and courteous ; and to con- 
firm our statement, we should allege that in villages where a 
little superstition still lingers there is more true courteousness 
and —— love than in = oe which are better en- 
lightened. However, it is an ill-work to stop the wheels of 

ogress. If we turn to the domain of history, Niebuhr and 
rote have shown that truth and certainty do not lie on the 
surface of primitive legends iw few, we apprehend, are duly 
grateful for the criticism which has destroyed a belief in the 
exploits of the heroes so dear to their chil Thus, when 
we consider how intimately our daily hopes and fears are 
bound up with the uncertainty of the Sees ae marae 
an element is its fickleness in the intercourse of 
how naturally wo pee and accept guesses on its present and 
future aspects as nas we shake hands with a friend, it is 


found | not too much to predict that he who shall succeed in bringing 


meteorological phenomena under a few simple laws, so as to 
enable every man to be his own weather-pro 

a gracious welcome from most domestic phi phers. How 
mournful then will it be to see Pate: pareres She beso 
meter that to him, at least, was never wont to be mendacious, 
or inspecting the skies as he used to do every morning in pre- 
scientific times, when Charlie—home for the holidays, with 
some “Smith's Law,” or “Jones’s Theory,” at his fingers’ 
i & moment, that 


9th of May, must ; 
Yet it is to this end that inductive science practically looks. 
She sets before her the noble purpose of man's com- 
mand over nature, and so lessening the amount of dangers to 
life and property with which the elements are fraught. To 
reduce under fixed laws the atmospheric causes of these dan- 
gers, which seem in single instances so capricious, this is what 
induction as applied to the ph sciences to effect. 
sciences meteorology is still in its infancy. So very 
many causes in our island home concur to make up a rainy day 
that we cannot as yet seize them, or ascertain their mutual 
and cprenee. Nay, no two people are at present 
agreed as to what isa rainy day. Johnson was in his office 
during business hours, but it was fine after breakfast and again 
when he walked home to dinner; he can therefore by no 
means agree with Thompson who assures him next mornin 
that was the wettest day of the season—he wi 
it poured all day. Harri- 
son’s remembrance of it, again, is, that all the morning was 
fine ; he was up long before his usual time to go to Exeter by 
Western, and it was only, he will you, as he ap- 





the 
Earl of Essex, for which favour he had petitioned the King, 
because “ he thought it hard that he must die at the place ap- 
pointed for the execution of common felons.” 


On reaching the place of execution, his lordship 
from the —4 with great composure, and was invited by 


proached the treacherous county of Devon, that it began to 
rain at all. Again, to continue our familiar ill i 


pronounces it an exce 
B., with a regi dolun 


Mr. Sheriff Humphreys to join in hich he a such days such & tim 

a prayer, w: 3} years, ws man occur a ie, 

Dut on belng farther asked if be woultlncs join bin in toe Loeate ed jedane te nen : wet day. C., however, a 

Prayer, he readily answered that he would, “for he always| Fellow of two or three 

Ceaghs it a very fine prayer.” So knelt down on with of half a » Sees nothing at all un- 
ns covered with baize, and his lordship de-} common in it. For it ig an axiom of meteorology, as indeed 


of all the 





life— | ing. 


will not win | B 


every one’s part who is at all interested in the study to con- 
tribute what he can of time and observation tow supply- 
ing additional facts on our rainfall. And eventually, where a 
large amount of figures has been amassed, the future genius, 
we may hope, whose quick wit shall turn them to the best ac- 
count, will hit out the exact law underlying all. Inferences 
will then easily be drawn, conferring a particular know) 

at every station where the rainfall has been registered, of tke 
seemingly capricious alterations of fair and wet in our 
climate. 

It was in this way that Humboldt was enabled to lay down 
his “ isothermal lines” in the analogous phenomena of tempe- 
rature. It is to this end that Mr. G. J. dymeas has just pub- 
lished a phiet “On the Distribution of Rain over the 
British Isles during the Years 1860 and 1861, as observed at 
about 500 stations in Great Britain and Ireland,” which is ex- 
ceedingly valuable to ell who take an interest in the weather. 
“In 1861,” Mr. Symons remarks, “ England, as a whole, was 
below the av and Scotland above it” (taking the mean of 
the ten years 1850, to 1859 as the standard of reference) 
Places on the west coasts, north of lat. 54, were even wetter 
than 1860. In the case of Scotland, he tells us, excessive au- 
tumnal rains are regarded as the cause of the unusual amount 
which fell there. 

But before we look at the rainfall of the United Kingdom, 
let us glance at a few of the causes of rain. It is very c 
connected with wind. Thus, in tropical countries, where the 
tradewinds blow regularly the rains are invariable concomi- 
tants. Hence could we, like Ulysses, keep the winds impri- 
soned, we should also decrease the amount of rain; or if we 
could ascertain the eye dey our so-called variable winds, 
many more predictions of fine weather might be hazarded 
than can now be announced except in the pages of “ Zadkiel.” 
Again, the sea, from the evaporation constantly going on over 
its surface, from the warmth of its waters, and from the manner 
in which the Gulf Stream affects the adjacent coasts, is a pro- 
minent cause of rain. Thus islands, or indeed any ex- 
tent of coast, are more rainy than inland countries. is is 
more especially the case if there are mountains near the shore 
to contract and condense on their colder summits the warm 
vapours wafted from the sea. Rain then falls, and the tem- 
perature of the air is proportionably heightened. This pheno- 
menon is very common along our western coasts from the 
pees: Mn of North Devon watering the neighbouring 
“combes” with the riches of the Atlantic, through the mist-cov- 
ered Welsh mountains, up to the Lake region. The climate 
of Norway, again, is almost a perpetual drizzle, from the 
south-west winds precipitating the vapours with which they 
are c as soon a8 they reach the mountainous back 
of the peninsula, while Sweden, on the other side of it, is 
blessed with a dry cold climate. 

A wooded country is almost invariably a wet . The 
climate of Italy has been much improved by cutting down 
many of the Apennine woods ; and Germany, owing to the 
clearing one, of its dense forests, has obtained a si bless- 

ost likely this change has passed over our own coun- 
try; go parts of it in ancient times were covered with 
forests, of which prehistoric traces may be often seen in quar- 
ries, and historic remains are occasionally disclosed at a very 
low tide, or when a is being drained. Of late years the 
razilian government deemed it necessary to forbid an 
wood to be cut on the O mountains, for it was 
found that the rainfall of Rio Janeiro, which lies at their 
base, was thereby inconveniently lowered. disturbances 
ad Kw Rong here, induced by the yore of the heaven- 

es, eclipses, comets, changes of the moon, 4 

e weather . Electricity and other —" also in- 
timately connected with the phenomena of 
science may be able some day to take them 
oe See then are a few of the causes regulating 

As for our familiar modes of judging the weather—the 
solstices, the months of April, July, and November are prover- 
bially wet. Then when the air is dense the ercury 
tells of fine weather, and of change when it falls. 
may be foretold from the sights and sounds of every 
day ex: ice ; rainbows, sunsets, “ mare’s-tails,” are reckoned 
Vv e prognostics by the weather-wise. it is undenia- 
ble that not even all the skill of the most accompli 
of the skies can always secure even a few hours fine weather 
in this fickle climate. Even the superstitious of 
umbrella fails at times. Sci must therefore step 
see if her exactitude cannot supplement the guesses of plain 
men on this subject, Many a valuable life has already been 
saved by the use of the barometer and electric telegraph st 
seaport towns. But no one can yet say positively whether 
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inches; whereas at Dover (th 
any other registered town in Kent) there fell only 28°41 inches. 


four inches in advance of! faintly express what the people of the Puy-de-Déme feel to- 
wards Napoleon IIL To them he is more than a merely hu- 
Southampton, St. Leonard’s, and Worthing, from their mari-|man monarch. Say, rather, he is the visible manifestation 
time situations, are wetter than the inland towns of the counties. | of a Divinity long adored at’ a reverent distance by a devout 
But Exmouth, Dawlish, and Teignmouth, notwithstanding the | and simple-minded race. “ Among these laborious pope 
sea, are very much drier than the inland stations of Devon, | lations living pay in the heart of France, the Napo- 
probably owing to the rainy influences of the Dartmoor peaks, | leonic feeling is not an opinion—it is a worship; political 
and of the hilly character of the county generally. Barnstaple | faith clothes it with almost the character of a superstition.” 
had ten inches more rain than Exeter, which is usually eon-| Not that M. de Morny uses the word “superstition,” in the 
sidered to be a very wet city. West Somerset is remarkably | slightest degree, as a term of reproach. Ifa superstition, it is 
dry, the rain exhausting itself on Exmoor; but the quantity | a noble, an elevating, a beautiful, and a meritorious supersti- 
increases on leaving the sea and travelling east. Thus Taun-|tion. “For the last twenty-five i it has been his happi- 
ton registered 26°77 inches; but Bath 3402. Much rain falls | ness to be “ often the confidant of this legendary “ adoration,” 
in South Wales, Swansea and Haverfordwest registering re-|and he makes no secret of the fact that it has his profoundest 
spectively 66°78 and 51°80 inches. North Walesis but awry a He proceeds to give a very touching account of 
supplied with stations, yet the climate seems very different the way in which the popular adoration of Napoleonism kept 
we may judge from Llandudno, where 31-00 inches fell, and | itself alive in the midst of an unbelieving generation, and in 
Hawarden, lower still, 21°82. Lancashire and the Lake dis- | defiance of hostile authorities. As the early Church took re- 
trict were exceedingly wet, Liv: 1 registering least rain | fuge from persecution in the Catacombs, and there nursed her 
(31°28 inches,) but Coniston 10220, ut 116-26, and Seath- | faith in unseen and eternal realities, so the faithful of Auvergne 
waite the enormous —_ of 182°58 inches, more than fell | retreated from the light of day, and cherished, in is known 
at any other place in the United Kingdom, and more than five | only to themselves, a belief too sacred to be blabbed to a scof- 
times as much as the general av of lish stations. | fing world. “Beneath the numerous vine-covered hills which 
Looking at a few inland counties, Bedford, Cambridge, Bucks | surround Clermont, the ground is traversed by subterranean 
and Notts may be regarded as dry; Derby is wet, as might be passages, immense caves, the greater part of which date from 
—— from its formation. | the Gallic period. Those sombre vaults, which perhaps once 
r. Symons has obtained few ds from Ireland, but Va- | served to organize resistance to the Roman Cesar, have for the 
lentia had the highest rainfall, 72°40 inches. Dublin (27-49 | last fifty years sheltered the fanaticism felt for the Modern 
inches) was remarkably small. Waterford and Galway are | Cesar. Onder all régimes these rude children of Auvergne met 
registered as rainy places. As for Scotland, all the west coast | there, and, as if they were exercising the worship of a perse- 
is very wet. The maximum of Scotland was at Portree, Isle | cuted religion, commemorated mysteriously the anniversary of 
of Skye (13904 inches); and the least at — my (18°82 | the Saint Napoleo: toadmit that that hero was mortal.” 
inches). The least rain in the United Ki fell at Em-| Here, then, is the explanation of the more than loyalty with 
pingham, in Rutland (15°42 inches); more than double this} which the children of Auvergne gave their to the 
amount fell at Seathwaite, in the month of November alone. | restorer of the Empire, and of the more than enth with 
Perthshire, particularly the Trossachs, like the English Lake| which they now hail the living embodiment of their pious 
district, was eminently wet in 1861. All the Eastern coast of | dream. is is why, “ with sah ardour and unanimity, they 
Scotland, especially Forfar, share in the freedom from rain | deposited the name of Napoleon in the electoral urn.” These 
which marks the English Eastern coast. excellent people merely mistook the Nephew for the Uncle, 
Any one may draw his own inductions with respect to | and confounded both with the Saint. im of the sort 
other places by comparing this handful of facts with the physi- | has often been vaguely asserted by the enemies of Napoleonism, 
cal geography of the United Kingdom. The registers of 1860, | but this is the first time, as far as we know, that a courtier of 
subject to the great difference we mentioned ve between | the Second Empire has declared it to be a itive fact that 
the two years, appear to confirm them. But more returns are | Napoleon III. owes his throne toa set of ignorant fanatics 
imperatively required. Of course the more statistics that can| who fancied they were voting for Napoleon I. After this, 
be obtained in these inquiries, the more valuable will be the | You will judge, Sire, of the transports that these populations 
conclusions they warrant. begs for old observa-| now feel on seeing you in the midst of them, when in their 
tions from any one who possesses them ; and let us conclude | hearts are confounded their political religion with gratitude 
by persuading all who would aid science and theorise on their|for the services you have rendered them.” It must be 
own climate, to purchase a rain-guage, and register its returns | infinitely ratifying to a sensible pe to find himself the 
diligently. Many places are vacant in Mr. Symons’s lists ; for | subject of transports which are con Ls by the ve 
instance, there are no statistics from such exceptional clima-| absurdest confusion of ideas that itis possible to imagine. e 
tic points as Buxton and Matlock. North Devon also is sin-| are bound to acknowledge that, as M. de Morny remarks in con- 
gularly destitute of observers. Ilfracombe, at the confluence | clusion, the “vain demonstrations of hostile parties,” at Lu- 
of the Atlantic and Bristol Channel, would be eminently suited | cerne and elsewhere, do look uncommonly small compared 
for observation. with the transports of a “ palpitating delighted crowd” 
And even if ce the rainfall seems dull work in or-| who literally believe their Emperor to be more than mortal. 
dinary seasons, the observer is amply repaid whenexceptional | What is most remarkable about this amazing piece of blas- 
weather occurs. By carefully noting it, he may then increase | phemous cant is that it appears to have been entirely acceptable 
in a marked manner the interests of science. Amongst unsci-| to the perso to whom it was addressed. One might have 
entific mortals, too, he becomes at once an authority; like | thought that the zeal of courtiership had for once overshot the 
Squire Ralph, he is mark, and that an Emperor who is certainly not a fool would 

























































































Infallible betray some annoyance on being publicly informed that his 

As three or four-| oracle, loyal subjects worshipped him in caves. Nota bit of it. It 

Deep-s a igences, was all taken in perfect good part. The Moniteur publishes 

Jaane, etnene, inGuanens, with marked approval every (syllable of this e and 

save lock ap 00 hivn.cnd ape Sie ata, In many second- mensensical tials, and'tes author wes made s then and 
ary ways, too, the occupation may be of use to a man. We 


there—on the same principle, we suppose, on which military 
commanders sometimes reward conspicuous merit with de- 
ae on the . & battle. = an oe journalist Y 
careful to explain, “ Paeey moment an 
that to confer on M. de Morny the 

the devotedness and fidelity of a whole province in 
the man who personifies it.” It must be owned that the Im- 
perial appetite is not delicate. There is bly not another 
potentate in Europe who would quite like to be told to his 


knew an old gentleman very fond of his rain-gauge, and so at- 
tached to his m, that nothing short of a general election 
could tempt him through the streets to the newsroom. Sud- 
denly, one November, came a mighty storm. Torrents of 
rain fell. Walls were carried away—a brook broke into the 
road and drowned a passer-by. en was our friend in his 
element indeed. He chuckled and rubbed his hands, appeared 
in public (like the lady of the toyh , who out in 
fine weather), collected different reports, informed all men 
that so many inches, an unprecedented amount, had fallen in 
three days, he never remembered so much wet “since the 
Walcheren Expedition.” Though usually a martyr to gout 
every autumn, this unaccustomed activity proved so salutary, 
that no doctor appeared at his house during that winter. 
Be ‘el 


DIVINE HONOURS TO CESAR. 


The Second French Empire, among other services to man- 
kind, has revived an extinct form of religious faith and wor- 
ship. The last a product of modern progress and 
civilization— Dem: Imperialism—is curiously found com- 
patible with a popular cult which recalls the most degenerate 
ages of Pagan antiquity. The world has long been familiar 
with that audacious sycophancy which an enlightened and sa- 
gactous Sovereign encourages and rewards in his servants, and 
which has no contemporaneous parallel except in the language 
in which Oriental courtiership pays its homage to the Brother 
of bag and Moon ; kL. the ae ae 4 
tery, however prodi offered to satisfy the crav' tC) 
the Napoleonic a arid The Most Christian potentate who 
loves to be saluted as the Modern Cesar resembles his heathen 





It is only the Modern Cesar to whom divine honours are an 
acceptable form of political devotion. It is only the Sovereign 
who “understands his epoch” that can be safely addressed 
in language revol to common decency and common sense. 
The fact may be profitably considered by those friends of free- 
dom and p who have succeeded in ey ing them- 
selves that Napoleonism is somehow working round to con- 
stitutional liberty and responsible Government. The Emperor 
himself is clearly of opinion that the surest supp of his 
power are to be found elsewhere than in the inte t sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the educated mind of France.— 
Saturday Review. 
aiselanpadipncegnanes 


A LITTLE PERSONAL DIFFICULTY. 


At the Wandsworth Police court, on the 21st ult., the Duke of 
Sutherland was charged with having assaulted Mr. William 
Metcalfe, a barrister. The complainant stated that on Satur- 
day week, the day on which the volunteer review took place, 
he was riding on horseback along the Putney-road, accompa- 
nied by his wife and child and an oy | lady, who were in a 
basket phacton. At a short distance the entrance for 


that deification of the Emperor which Gibbon describes as “ a 
servile and impious mode of adulation, first invented by the 
Asiatic Greeks,” bids fair to be naturalized our once 
lively and mocking neighbours on the other side of the Chan- 
. Already the new creed has been panes promulgated 
under the highest auspices, and its rites have been solemnized 
to the entire and declared of their august object. 
It does not yet a that the divinity of the N an 
actual article of faith to be subscribed by all Frenchmen, but | of his wife, rode up, and forced his horse between the 
it has at least been recognised as a wholesome and useful doc- of the dng end ho coniags in Sent of them, for the 
trine, worthy of the patronage and encouragement of autho-| of promcting the ladies, y. 


rity. 

It is the town of Clermont, in the Puy-de-Dome, that claims also 
the honour of having given birth to what we may call the Na- 
Pilsonis seligion; to M. de Morny, as President of the 

uncil-General of that department, belongs the distinction of 
being its first high-priest. In the address with which 
illustrious and patriot the Emperor on his 
recent visit to the old provincial capital of Auvergne, the new 
doctrine is set forth with an explicitness which leaves 
to be desired; and as it has received official sanction 
Moniteur, and more than official sanction in a yet 


umerous 

difficulty to get along. The basket phaeton followed in the 
line of carriages which was formed to admit of the passing of 
return i on the other side of the road. As they were 
i , the ae S See Sa 
ur-horse rather rapidly, ve basket carriage 
tthe wi ¢ of the phaeton was doubled up and 

the ladies very much frightened. Witness, seeing the 


| 


Ai 
z 


i 


quarter, we may regard it as a formally accepted point of| went y round with him. The gentleman who came up 
political orthodoxy. M. de Morny does not mince the matter asked him what he was about. Mr. Metcalfe said that 
ant ie Se wand. He we Cones Oe before the ease was called on, he ofitred..to. weithdeser he fe. 
of your t on an being le, was declined. 
Dome is not vies af 5 Gorentgs na | Dale Sr Sutherkona said that Mr’ Metcalie was on the off 
respected.” The and respect of subjects for their So-| side, and not able to judge of distances. He had witnesses 
vereign are all very well, but love and respect would but| who would give a different version of the story. He always 


calfe’s m, corroborated the comp’ 
the defence, the Duke of St. Aspino was called, and he stated 
that he was sitting on the box with the Duke of Sutherland. 
There were two lines of carriages. They were in one line, and 
the pony phaeton was in the other. Tm 

slow pace, when suddenly the complainant made across and 
stopped their leaders, nearly causing their 
= The complainant took hold of the reins of one of the 

0 


milar evidence. 
ened the ladies he was very sorry for it. Mr. Metcalfe was 
not satisfied with that apology. "He 

the Duke and the gentleman for the assault upon him. He 
should indict the gentleman, who had refused his name, at the 
sessions. Mr. Ingham said he was of opinion that the coach did 
come in contact with the pheton; but if the coach did not 
strike the pheton, Mr. Metcalfe was not justified in touching 
the horses. After this expression of opinion of his Worship, 
another conference took place, but without any success; and, 
ultimately, the summons was adjourned for a week for Mr. 
Metcalfe to produce other witnesses. 


fence of Canada, remarked 
rate until it had received some distinct statement from the 
Government of their intention on the subject. He wished to 
know whether her Majesty’s Ministers considered that colony 
was or was not exposed to danger. If they believed there was 
no danger, why did the 
colony ; if, on the other hand, they thought there was donee 
to what did they look for safety against that danger? id 
they look only to the 12,000 troops they had sent out, to the 


deterred ? 


believe that the maintenance of their inde 









trembled when he saw ladies driving, and invariably pulled 
his horses away so as not to alarm them. He was not within 
a yard of the phaeton at the time. Mrs. M’Arcy Irving and 


Metcalfe, who were in the pony phaeton, and Mr. Met- 
t’s statement. For 


ey were going at a 
carriage to come to 


rses, and the leaders turned round directly. If they had 


turned a little more there would have been danger. A gentle- 
man and the Duke’s coachman got down and took hold of the 
complainant’s horse, and desired him to release his hold. The 
Duke called to him not to tous the leaders, and he touched 
him with his whip. They w 

seven or eight miles an hour. No part of 
contact with the pony phaeton, 


not awe at the rate of 
e drag came in 


Lord Alfred a.” and one of the Duke’s servants gave si- 
é Duke of Sutherland said if he had fright- 


wanted un apology from 





Kniperial Parliament. 


CANADA. 
House of Commons, Friday, July 25. 


Mr. ADDERLEY, in directing attention to the state of the de- 
the House ought not to sepa- 


retain 12,000 British troops in the 


themselves, or did they trust to the fortune of hope 
Mr. A. Mrizs believed that the decision recently arrived at 


by the Canadian Parliament in reference to the militia, did 
not represent the feelings of the Canadian people. He strongly 
protested against the system of leaving our colonies to rely 
upon the mother country for protection which, in the hour of 
need, must prove inadequate to protect them unless they were 
re by local effort. 


De Lacy Evans did not think there was any immediate 


danger of the invasion of Canada, as the Northern States of 
America had no means whatever of undertaking such a project. 
If the population of Canada was true to itself it could preserve 
its independence without the assistance of British troo 


Mr. Rorsuck the Canadian people had been induced to 
ce was of 


importance to this country. We ought to show them 


Ss wa tal ans cae ene farthing about their adherence to us. 
We derived no advantage from the connection, and if we as- 
sisted in maintaining the independence 

her benefit and not our own. 


of Canada, it was for 


Sir G. Lewis ht that looking to the position of the 


contest between the Northern and Southern States of Ameri- 
ca,and to the manner in which the affair of the 7rent was 
treated by the United States government, there was little pro- 
bability of the pacific relations between this country and Ame- 
face that his subjects worship him with legendary adoration. | 7 


g disturbed. An invasion of Canada meant war with 
and in that event the United States must look for- 


ica bein 
Nahin ference with the blockade of the Southern 
i) 


interf 
at present seemed more unlikely than that the United 


States government should voluntarily ori-inate a war with 
this country. He admitted that the Canadians had not made 


the efforts they ought for strengthening their militia, but he 
did not think there was any ground for sending out reinforce- 
Legislature hen a be pe been given a] Canadian 
to reflect on icy, sup’ them not 

-—w to retrace, there would be time enough to throw the 
entire defence of the colony upon the Canadians themselves. 
t! to our future relations with Canada, he looked 
forward without ie tear or regret to the period when she 


uired sufficient strength to assert her own in dence. 
We ought not, under a eg of temporary irritation, to 
throw her into the arms of the United States, and place her 
in the position of becoming annexed to a power that was in- 
volved in a serious contest and had recently added millions 
upon millions to its National Debt. The present would be an 
ill-selected moment for an act of that kind. He did not be- 
lieve that the late yote of the islature on the 
subject of the militia, was the result of any seated de- 
, but an accident which arose out of the co; of parties. 

r. T. Barwne said an impression prevailed in Canada that 


to maintain the Union intact. He deprecated any and 
irritating proceeding towards Canada, which, he thought, 
should not be coerced, but 


conciliated. 
After a few remarks by Sir M. FarqunAr, Lord Bury ob- 
served that, though Canada t not haye done what she 
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te their affairs. There was no time in the history of the 


country in which the appointment of individuals to great co- 
lonial ought to be watched with more jealousy and scru- 
tinised with more vigilance than at this period, when we had 


ied to those communities the power of self-government. 
fle = the discussion of Canadian politics in the 
British House of Commons. It would be more respectful to 
the people of Canada that we should assume that the yote ot 
her Parliament represented the opinion of the colony. He 
thought a great error had been committed by her Majesty’s 
Government in sending 3,000 troops to Canada, inasmuch as it 
had damped the ardour of the Canadian people, and had led 
to the unfortunate state of affairs which had since prevailed. 
Lord PALMERSTON regretted that a strong feeling upon a 
local question in Canada had resulted in the refusal of the Ca- 
nadian people to make a manly provision for their defence in 
case of an invasion. At thesame time he did not concur with 
Disraeli that that result was uced by the steps which her 
Majesty’s government took la®t year to reinforce the regular 
troops in the colony. Looking at the state of North America 
at that time, the despatch Of additional troops was simply an 
act of precaution and it ought to have stimulated Canada to 
do something for herself. This country simply had not sent 
all the troops it could send to Canada, and it rested with the 
Canadians themselves to make all further provision that would 
be required to protect the colony from invasion. (Hear, 


hear.) 
The subject then dropped. 
———— =< 
SIR CHARLES WOOD AND MR. LAING. 
SIR CHARLES’S TRIUMPHANT REPLY. 
(Taken by Punch’s Special Reporter.) 

Mr. Speaker, or at least, Sir, because Mr. Speaker is not here, 
and we are in committee, I wish to explain Indian affairs, at 
least I don’t mean Indian affairs generally, except so tar as 
they may be what you may call financial affairs, and in fact I 
want, Sir, to show you, and when I say you I don’t mean you 

cularly, because you may or may not take an interest in 
dian affairs, and if so you ave probably been in the Indian 
gallery at the International, where there are some pretty 
things, very Wnt things indeed, but I mean the Committee. 
I want to show the Committee that Mr. Laing when he at- 
tacked me, at least I attacked him, but he answered me, and I 
will be judged by gentlemen in private life whether it will do 
to allow servants to answer you: I don’t mean that he is my 
servant, brushes my trousers and that, but he is a subordinate, 
and he takes upon himself to say that 1 don’t understand the 
accounts upon which I have taken him to task. Sir, what I 
may understand or may not understand is not now the ques- 
tion, suffice it to say that I wish the Committee to understand 
that I am not going to be put down by a subordinate merely 
because he has taken a leaf out of the book of my right ho- 
nourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and has 
cooked accounts ss but not gaudily, as somebody said 
when he ted his n. If there is one thing in 
the world which I hate it is confusion either in ideas or lan- 
guage, and I the Committee will bear with me while I 
endeavour to mystify—no I don’t mean that, 1 mean — 
the account, as presented by Mr. Laing. If you take a defi- 
ciency of £6,500,000 and deduct it from a deficit of £4,000,000, 
that leaves you a clear balance of £2,500,000—no, stop, you 
can’t do that, because that, of course, as the committee sees, 
would be taking the smaller sum from the larger—no, the 
larger sum from the smaller, which can’t be done, but of 
course we arrive at the same result. 

Well then, if Fy. take the military charges, I think you are 
bound to treat them in a civil manner (laughter). I mean that 

must look upon them in the same way, and of course, if 

a rupee is only one and ten-pence, which 
twenty-pence (hear, hear!) ell, I know as well as the hon. 
yo So me that one and ten is eleven, but how 
t upon my argument? A rupee is a rupee,and I 
cannot understand how Mr. Laing brings im the question of 
muskets. He calls this one of the proper charges, but I do not 
know whether he means the char, 
into the muskets, but if he does I for one am always averse to 
interfering with the regular military authority. But, allowing 
this, and as I said pie ee I mean of course a Mr- 
plus, if £5,200,000, no, £2,500,000—yes, that is right, and if you 
deduct the licence-tax, and the railways, and the police of 
India, altogether amounting to £400,000,000—no, I mean £4000 
—stop, it’s £400,000, but the ink has run into the oughts and 
made them look anyhow—I say that if Mr. Laing does not 
choose to subtract properly, and sends over a deficit, by which 
— & surplus, which he cannot vindicate, I cannot help 


I saw a Mr. Saunders the other day, I don’t mean Mr. J 
Saunders who was at the Adelphi theatre, quite the contrary, 
but a man who had been asked to look at Indian cotton, and 
what did Mr. Saunders say? Why, Sir, he said,“ We require 
nothing of the Government.” I do not myself see the bearing 
of that observation upon Mr. Laing’s balance sheet, but I have 
promised the Committee that I would put them in possession 
of all the information in my power, oak Ihave redeemed my 
pledge, and I will add too, Sir, that though Mr. Laing says 
there isa deficit (an hon. Member “A surplus”) eh? yes, you 
—at least the hon. Member 2a right, 1 mean a surplus, 
=e is my — duty r — him, still as Lord Can- 
ning was a man, and as ve every reaso 
that there sno rebellion ad main, Thane 


ing on at present in India, I ho; 
this Committee will feel tt have Pom a AB ay I ae 
demolished the arguments of Mr. Laing, and that India and 
England will ever hereafter be sources of benefit to one an- 
other, especially England (Loud Cheers.) 








Tue Hanxpsoox or SovEREIGNS—The Almanach de Gotha 
— this year some curious ies worthy of note. 
preserves in their places the States of Italy which have been 
annexed to the Piedmontese Monarchy, and yet admits the 
Kingdom of —_ saying, “ Victor Emmanuel takes, by the 
Jaw of the 17th of March, 1861, the title of King of Italy.” In 
addition, full details of the new provinces are given in the sta- 
tistical part. But, on the other hand, it admits some new 
re 


need hardly say is} ~~ 


which ought to be put} 


the longest is the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who came to the 


throne 59 years ago, while the most recent is the Sultan. 
The work also gives a list of the different Orders, 134 in num- 
ber, of which six are for women. The State g most 
is Bavaria, which has 11; Spain and Austria have 10; 
Russia eight, and Portugal and Sweden six. The Italian Re- 
volution suppressed six Orders in Naples, one in Modena, two 
in Parma, and five in Tuscany. 

Tur Distress IN LANCASHIRE.—The gloom which envelops 
Lancashire is becoming deeper and deeper. Mr. Edmund Pot- 
ter told the House on Thursday night that out of the 451,000 
cotton operatives, no less than 80,000 are now entirely unem- 
ployed, with 120,000 more persons par Sa on 
them ; while 370,000 are but half employed. is is the most 
formidable estimate we have yet seen, and, if true, goes far 
to sustain the absolute necessity of some more adequate 
remedy than Mr. Villiers’ proposed rate in aid. We think 
there b much reason to hope that, before his bill goes into 
Committee on Monday, he will consent to add a provision for 
enabling the guardians to contract loans on the rates. Mr. 
Cobden suggests that these loans might be partially used by 
the ians in lending to the yo class of operatives, to 
enable them to help themselves during the coming winter 
without any of the menus Mey ery of the ordin J 
law. Mr. Villiers seems to it that there is no | - 
culty in such a step, though the want of good security pre- 
vents the ian from ever adopting it in practice. ight 
not the voluntary subscription be set apart chiefly for 
purpose.—Spectator, July 26. 

Serious Prospects my Cura.—A rumour of recent dis- 
aster in China has been partially confirmed in the Globe. The 
allied forces, it is reported, have been driven back on Shang- 
hai. Trade is almost at a stand still, and the Government has 
ordered more gunboats into Chinese waters. The beng » 
have only to reduce Shanghai to extremity to render the 
third C war inevitable. Parliament will not be sitting, 
the people will not endure defeat, and the next des 
may commit us irretrievably to a campaign. India will bear 
the brunt for a time, and when the money has been expended, 
and the troops have arrived on the field, Parliament, con- 
tented or angry, cannot refuse its support. The whole ques- 
tion of the t of the Executive to employ Indian resources 
in this style requires stricter investigation. If the Minister 
of the day can employ 70,000 men and a revenue of forty 
millions without —— to Parliament, — bog ee be 
his responsibility? At the present moment he is, for fig! 
patones ny Great Mogul as well as Premier.—Jbid. 





VICTOR HUGO’S LAST WORK, 
LES MISERABLES, 
(IN FRENCH.) 

Now READY, AND FOR SALE: 
Fantine—Cosette—Marius—L'Idylle de la rue Plumet, 
At the office of the Courrier des Etats Unis, 

No. 92 Walker Street. 


The fifth and last part, Jean Vatsean, will be ready in two 
weeks. 





Marrrep—On Thursday, July 3ist, at the Church of the Ascen™ 
sion, by the Rev. Dr, Chauncey, Freperick St. Gzorcs Smith 
of Drogheda, Ireland, to HaLen ca, daughter of Nathaniel 
Hathaway, of Delbi, Delaware County, New York. 


To CorresponpenTs. Jsabelle.—Your protest is written in so 
kindly a spirit, that we accept it with meek submission. You may 
be ass however that the remark in question was never intended 
to apply to your sex. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDA 


The Latest News from Europe. 
The debate on the relation of Canada to the parent stem is 
unquestionably the chief item in the budget brought by the 
Cunard steamer of the 26th ult. The House of Lords has 
lately uttered its warning voice, chronicled in brief form last 
week ; and now we have the wisdom of the Commons’ poured 
forth on the same subject, as though the accumulated steam 
—which, by tacit consent, may not be blown off upon inter- 
vention or mediation in the great American civil war—must 


acky | find vent upon a topic nominally hailing from some degrees 


further North. We give elsewhere but a condensed report, for 
a debate that extends over six columns of a London paper is 
not conveniently to be reproduced in these columns; moreover 
there can be no doubt that it will be published in full, 
and read, and very earnestly canvassed in the British 
Provinces to which indeed it addresses itself with urgency. 
It is not perhaps of sovereign importance that Mr. John Ar- 
thur Roebuck, having ceased to be the paid Parliamentary 
agent of a set of Canadian malcontents, is quite ready to 
kick Canada itself out of the British Empire—an announcement 
that he takes care to make with his accustomed tartness and 
insolence. But it isa startling sign of the times that Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, one of H. M. Cabinet Ministers, should 
stand up and plainly declare that he looks forward without 
apprehension or regret to the severance of the tie betwixt 
Colony and Crown! Lord Palmerston, it is true, did not fol- 
low his associate in this poco-curante peep into the future ; but 
his reproaches were sufficiently strong to be distasteful, and— 
coming from the Prime Minister—were sufficiently plain to 
command attention. Waiting to note the tone of the Provin- 
cial mind, in respect to this sudden hint of loosen- 
ing bonds, we renew our protest against the absurd 
misconception of English speakers and writers, who 
persist in looking upon Canada as a ball that must 
be tossed about between Great Britain and these 


United States—to be picked up easily by the one, if suffered 


to fall by the other. We may repeat also our belief, that while 
the home government most strenuously deprecates the idea of 
a war with this country, it sees with uneasiness the threaten- 
ing looks sometimes cast hence in the direction of its prosper- 
ous offshoot, and believes with us that the possibility of aiming 





a blow at England through that quarter will always present 





itself as a temptation to a pugnacious and vindictive class of 
Americans, apart from the chances of the actual war. Not- 
withstanding all which, we incline to think that—the Provin- 
cial Parliament being “up” some time since, and that of the 
United Kingdom having been probably prorogued on Tuesday 
last—this grave matter will quietly go to sleep until another 
legislative session, or until some unforeseen accident gives it 
again a prominence before the public. Whether it be wise so 
to refer it to the “chance medley of future events,” is quite 
another question. 

During the week at which we glance, the two Houses neither 
worked hard or profitably. A new Game Law, emanating 
from and supported by partisars of what are called the “ good 
old times,” has made some progress, though encountering de- 
cided opposition. Its enactments are too severe for popular 
approval, and jar all the more ungraciously upon the public 
just now, inasmuch as measures for the relief of the poor 
operatives in Lancashire are becoming of national moment. 
Hereupon, the Commons have before them a bill for raising a 
“ rate-in-aid:” and simultaneously the fountains of private 
charity are opened. Lists of subscriptions are announced; 
collections have been commenced in the churches. We 
cannot pretend to register many of the liberal donations al- 
ready published ; but the scale on which they are begun augurs . 
well. The following individuals have each contributed the sum 
of one thousand pounds sterling : the Vice-Roy of Egypt, Lord 
Derby, the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
Lord Egerton of Tatton, Mr. J. Pemberton Heywood ; also the 
firm of Kershaw, Leese, and Sidebottom. 

In external affairs, the prospect of a new and gra- 
tuitous war in China appears to be the most unsatis- 
factory. For the reason that our government may 
be induced to go still more deeply into intervention on 
behalf of the Imperial cause, when freed from the dread 
ot wholesome interrogation, we must regret the close 
of the Parliamentary session. There is no slight indignation, 
mixed with surprise, at the course the Administration has 
adopted; nor is it impossible that a very heavy expense in- 
curred, or & military disaster sustained, might endanger the 
stability of the Cabinet. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Prince of Wales and the 
younger members of the family, has proceeded from Windsor 
to Balmoral. Her Majesty proposes to pass one month there, 
and will probably repair thence to Berlin on a visit to the 
Princess Royal of Prussia. 


The Continental news is of less interest than usual. Not- 
withstanding the positive prediction of “ well-informed” cor- 
respondents of New York papers, France seems to be deter- 
mined to follow the example of England and retrain altoge- 
ther from interference in American affairs. Mexico will per- 
haps be sufficient to keep her on the qui vive. The pressure 
thitherwards of reinforcements is not distinctly set down ; but 
the diplomatic Admiral Delagraviére has sailed from Brest in 
the iron-cased ship La Normandie—whether for New York or 
Vera Cruz, we are not informed.—Garibaldi’s denunciations of 
French policy, made at Palermo (and partially recorded in these 
columns) would, it was thought at one time, be followed 
up by an armed effort on his part to precipitate the solution of 
that Italian enigma so long unsolved. But the threat has 
ended in smoke. Not so with the trial of a group of Socialists 
and Republicans, who have lately been tried in Paris for at- 
tempting, or rather contemplating, an assault on Imperialism. 
Some of these unwise ones have subjected themselves to long 
periods of imprisonment or transportation to the swamps of 
Cayenne.—There is great rejoicing in the house of Bonaparte 
over the birth of an heir to the wisdom of the elder Jerome 
to and the martial heroism of the actual Prince of that name. 





Another Week of the Great Civil War. 

The great event of the week is a great one indeed; and, 
though it came, to a certain extent, most unexpectedly 
upon the public, that public has become so greedy 
of strong measures and coups-d’état, that the great 
majority hailed it with satisfaction four days ago, and 
now wonders that the measure was not sooner 
adopted. We allude of course to the edict for Draft- 
ing, issued from the office of the Secretary of War; 
but we need scarcely say that having foreseen and 
announced in these columns the near approach of this 
call upon the country, neither we nor any one else was aston- 
ished when it came at last. What was surprising, was 
—not the Conscription itself, but—the scale on which 
the Conscription was ordained. The North was doubt- 
ing its ability to raise the three hundred thousand Volun- 
teers recently called for; Mr. Stanton, with a stroke 
of his pen, dashes in and converts the three into six! 
If Volunteers came forward, well; wait for them till the 
15th inst—if not, draft men to close up their ranks to the 
full figure, and then, presto, three hundred thousand more! 
This vast array—which some of our wiseacres take as 
a proof that the war is about to commence in earnest, while 
others declare that it marks the beginning of the end—this 
gigantic array, not voted by Congress, not clamoured for by 
the people, is ushered into existence by a wave of the Presi- 
dential wand! And we must say, of the decree, that it is 
generally welcomed, even though the European steamers do 
carry off more than their usual share of even 
though the Canadian railroads are thronged with unwonted 
travellers, even though hair-dye has become almost an 
unsaleable drug. From stagnation and doubt, the coun- 
try has bounded again into enthusiasm and uncglculating con- 
fidence. Ten days ago, not a few cool heads were ap- 
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parently counting the cost; now the eyes are shut to 
any such sordid reckonings ; the very spirit of the Missis- 
sippi gambler is abroad ; the public puts up 300,000 men; “I'll 
go that,” says the President, “and 300,000 more!” “ Let’s go 
that, and a million more on top of it!” exclaims in all serious- 
ness one of the leading journalists of this city! Really our 
brethren here should not be so indignant as they are with 
foreigners, unused to play such desperate games. 

Swallowing at a gulp so many of their prejudices, and now 
practising what they have denounced when practised by 
others, it is not surprising that one by one the very vestiges 
of Liberty are melting away. Fort Lafayette and the perma- 
nent suspension of the habeas corpusact are now old stories ; but 
we must confess we read yesterday with more sorrow than 
anger a notice from the War Office that any one “ engaged by 
act, speech, or writing, in disccuraging volunteer enlistments” 
is to be arrested and tried before a military commis- 
sion!! What! is volunteering optional, and discus- 
sion respecting it forbidden? Why, this is Louis 
Napoleon’s free voting at the point of the bayonet, 
with a vengeance! Well may we wish that the new 
prediction attributed to Mr. Seward might be wrought 
out. That eminent prophet—“ confidence-man” we would 
say, if it were respectful—is now understood to have named a 
day for the close of the war, so near at hand “that he dared 
not make it public.” 

The military operations of the week have not been on a cor- 
responding scale. General McClellan’s army, however, shows 
signs of intention to break out of its cramped position. It has 
thrown forces across the James River, driving off an attacking 
force, and pushed its reconnaissances landward on the pen- 
insula, taking up some of its old ground—The siege of 
Vicksburg is abandoned. The mortar-boats have all come up 
to Fortress Monroe, while half the U. 8. gun-boats have descend- 
ed the Mississippi towards New Orleans, the other half having 
gone up towards Cairo.—The Guerrillas are active in the West. 
One of these, ora number,in Northern Alabama, has perpetrated 
a murderous and dastardly crime. Gen. McCook, U. 8., sick 
and travelling in his ambulance, has been shot dead in cold 
blood. His soldiers took summary vengeance. 

The President attended a meeting at Washington on Wed- 
nesday, and made a speech. It was almost exclusively de- 
voted to a vindication of both Mr. Stanton and General 
McClellan from charges brought against either, in the notable 
quarrel raised by their respective partisans concerning the 
proper share of blame to be put on each. Mr. Lincoln is the 
most amiable of friends. He takes the burden of every one 
upon his own broad shoulders !—General Halleck has not yet 
distinguished himself in his new post, sufficiently to set the 
envious crew at his heels. But they will be there soon as- 
suredly, if he achieve any thing great for the Union! 

How the Conscription Affects British Subjects. 

Having been asked by many correspondents to define, so far 
as is possible, the liability or otherwise of our countrymen here 
resident to be drafted into the military service of the U. 8. 
under the Act lately passed and now put into operation, we 
hasten to comply with the request. Let us however, at the 
outset, disclaim any pretension to infallibility. The matter is 
mixed up with national, international, and state law; while 
those interested in it are furthermore subject at times to 
capricious or malevolent interpretations of one or all, 
on the part of subordinates in office, as we shall presently 
have occasion to show in one particular instance. Let us 
also, before proceeding any further, protest against the 
injustice of those journalists who, day by day, declaim 
against Aliens taking refuge from Conscription under the 
flag of their respective countries. Nothing can be more 
absurd and wanton than their abuse; for they impudently as- 
sume that the foreigner who brings his hands, his brains, or 
his capital hither, and works them to the mutual advantage of 
himself and those with whom he tarries, is of moral neces- 
sity bound to take part in the civil war that rages, even 
though neutrality in respect to it is enjoined upon him by his 
own home government. We should like to know when one 
of the numberless Americans, who colonise in all corners of 
the earth—some for their pleasure and some for their profit— 
came forward voluntarily to pay taxes, still less to serve in 
local soldiers. All this foolish clamour is but of a piece with 
much else that has preceded it, wherein writers, disheartened 
at the falsification of their prophecies and irritated by the 
pressure of increasing difficulty, fling mud about them right 
and left, as though running a tilt with foreign countries could 
lighten the burdens of their own. 

It isannounced that foreign-born residents, not being natural- 
ized citizens of the U.S., must register themselves at the County 
Clerk's office, in order to procure exemption certificates. Not 
80, exactly. The process, we take it, is one of pure conve- 
nience on both sides, its immediate result being that the cer- 
tified individual's name is erased from the list prepared for 
draft. This done, the exempted Briton will hear no more on 
the subject; this not being done, he will be compelled, 
should the lot fall upon him, to prove hereafter that he was 
not liable, at the cost perhaps of more trouble than would have 
been involved in garnishing himself with the requisite docu- 
ment. Thus it stands with British residents here, pure and 
simple, who were neither born in the U. 8. territory nor have 
taken any steps to.vards acquiring citizenship. 

With reference to British subjects, who have given notice 
of intention: to bee ome naturalized, but have not completed 
the rite, the same pcvsition holds good. It may not indeed be 
Conceded to them wii'h a good grace; in fact, the required cer- 


tificate has been refused, we hear, to this class of seekers at the 
County Clerk’s Office. Let them not therefore be dismayed. 
It requires no very profound argument to prove that declar- 
ing intention to perform a certain act is not precisely the same 
thing as performing it, and that these personages consequently 
have not yet withdrawn themselves from the immunities 
awarded to aliens. When, in the course of last autumn, the 
authorities at Washington were smitten with and exercised 
all the small and useless tyranny of a passport system, the 
State Department yielded this point. British passports, 
with the assent of Mr. Seward, were granted to those of our 
countrymen who had but taken the initiative in shifting their 
allegiance. Making all due allowance for what his chief 
“organ” in New York termed “ the amazing flexibility of Mr. 
Seward’'s nature,” we cannot suppose him foolish enough to 
blow hot and cold, at once and publicly, in an international 
matter such as this. Besides, recent events have shown, despite 
the crustiness of officials in public employ, that the U. 8. 
Government desire at present to conciliate, not irritate 
foreign powers. They do not crave more squabbles. 

Lastly, with respect to persons born here, and sons of Bri- 
tish fathers—are they liable? To this question a simple yes 
or no cannot be responded. Being by birth citizens of the 
U. S., and by parentage British subjects, it is open to those so 
circumstanced to make their choice of nationality. But they 
cannot hold to both as suits their convenience, ciaiming a 
double share of privilege and avoiding the responsibility of eith- 
er. Anyact, specially such a one as voting at elections, whence 
a preference might be inferred, would be rightly held here as 
a decision for the new country. Apart from any such manifesta- 
tion, the American-born British subject may now record his 
allegiance to Queen Victoria, and so become exempt from the 
Conscription. 

As for those who have formally and deliberately constituted 
themselves Citizens of this Republic, we have but a single 
word to say. You have espoused another Sovereignty, for 
better or worse. You cannot now go back. It is but in the- 
ory that England holds to the adage: “ once a Briton, always 
a Briton ;” in practice it has long been abandoned. You may 
deplore and disapprove the terrible strife into which your 
adopted country is plunged, and you may fairly exercise your 
own judgment in the matter of Volunteering. If however you 
be drafted, there would be moral guilt, it appears to us—to say 
nothing of legal penalty—incurred, by skulking, or failing to 
procure & substitute. 

A Fatal Fire; a Melancholy Death. 

Fires are of such frequent occurrence in this city, and loss 
of life therein is unfortunately so common an aggravation of 
the evil, that the mere record of a new catastrophe, unless on 
a very extensive scale, excites little notice save among those 
directly interested. Nevertheless, it may have been observed 
that at the burning of the Rainbow Hotel and other houses, in 
the neighbourhood of this office, in the night of Tuesday last, 
several individuals fell victims to the systematic insecurity 
against danger from this source which marks the mushroom 


»| buildings of New York. In the list of the doomed was the 


name of Mr. Mackenzie, set down as an elderly English gentle- 
man, nothing more. It is our melancholy duty to pen a brief 
memoir of the deceased, which will serve to explain why 
broken fortunes sometimes take lodgings in quarters less 
fashionable than the Fifth Avenue. 

The late Mr. Charles Kenneth Mackenzie, who has thus 
miserably perished in the 75th year of his age, was a Scottish 
gentleman of good family and connections. He was a ripe 
scholar and an excellext linguist, with great versatile literary 
attainments, having been a contributor in his early years to 
both the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, having also at a later period been the lead- 
ing writer of Editorials for one of the London daily Conserva- 
tive journals. He was a Doctor, as well of Law as of Me- 
dicine, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

In 1823, when Commissioners were sent by Mr. Canning to 


»| the theatrical critic, could not easily be imagined. 


fray, formerly a merchant of this city, and was for a long pe- 
riod the senior partner in the eminent firm that bore his fa- 
ther’s name. His delicate health prevented his participating 
to any great extent in social intercourse, and compelled him, 
about twelve months since, to retire from the fatigues and 
anxieties of business. Among the many mourners at his com- 
paratively early loss will be the Managers of our St. George’s 
Charitable Fund, to which Mr. Jaffray was a frequent and li- 
beral contributor. 
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Thoughts on this theme do not volunteer themselves. I have 
therefore ordered a draft. The response is reluctant, and I fear 
that my recruits will be almost as bad as those with whom the ex- 
cellent Falstaff refused to exhibit ‘himself in Coventry. If so, 
reader, console yourself! They will be few in number, and you 
are not obliged to review them. 

The truth is there is lack of motive in the subject. The current 
dramatic performances inspire no reflection. Duller. times, for 
A few events 
being recorded, the story is told—a story which, in the sacred in- 
terests of Journalism, may properly be left to the able and advan 
tageous treatment of the advertising columns. Hence the necessity 
of the aforesaid draft. 

I suppose that word ought to be spoken solemnly: for, in truth, 
the issues of the hour are solemn enough, to most of us. But 
there are times—and this is one of them—when if a man has any 
jollity of disposition, he really cannot afford to lose it. Those, 
therefore, that are wise, are also merry ; remembering, with Ham- 
let, that “if it be now, ‘tis not to come; if it be not to come, it 
will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come; the readingss is 
all.”” 

Do you think there is anything ghastly in that merriment which 
defies danger and trifies with calamity? And would you have al- 
ways a grave face when care is busy at the heart? Be it so—but 
such is not the way of Nature. The sunshine of these resplendent 
summer days is just as bright and beautiful as in the “ piping times 
of peace ;’’ the rivers run just as gladly, singing sweet songs of joy, 
and streaking with liquid silver the fair, green valleys of this noble 
land. Rich, summer flowers bloom gorgeously in the fraitful heat. 
Far-reaching woodlands, slumbrous in dense, green foliage, sway 
softly, and murmur while they sleep. The winds are sweet and 
gentle. Inland, peaceful lakes mirror the stars of midnight and 
the floating clouds of day. Ocean, solemn-voiced and majestic, 
chants its awful warning on all our shores. Darkness, evil, cor- 
ruption, are hidden away. Nature is undisturbed. But all this 
while the impious audacity of man butchers God’s image, in 
the name of God. 

Why not the consolation of Nature? ‘What should aman do 
but be merry?” Let the players laugh, then, and the mimes 
sport, and the clowns cut their capers, and the dancers revel; and 
let our faces smile back to them welcome and applause! Let us 
miss no trick of the humorous Gabriel Ravel at Niblo’s; no nog 
velty, howsoever mouldy or verdant, that the sagacious Fleming 
may turn forth in his Winter Garden kaleidoscope; no fire-spout, 
or spirit of flood, or other ingenious charm that Nixon may invent 
or Baker conduct; and, assuredly, no moment of the delicious fun 
that Florence and Davidge are making, at Wallack’s, in the bur- 
lesque of “ Eily O'Connor.” 

This burlesque on the “Colleen Bawn’’ was written by Byron, of 
London. It closely follows the plan of the original play, turning 
that long-lived spasm into deserved ridicule, and thus constituting 
a very useful piece of criticism. The action of the piece is rapid ; 
the incidents are comic ; the jokes uncommonly clever. The most 
ludicrous parts are those of Hily O'Connor (Mr. Florence), and 
Danny Mann (Mr. Davidge). Mrs. Florence is grotesque and 
amusing, as Myles-Na-Coppaleen ; and Miss Viola Crocker—a young 
actress whose recent efforts evince signal talent and careful study 
—is eminently successful in the dashing role of Hardress 
As a whole, the burlesque is the best that has been produced this 
season, and it is mounted and played uncommonly well. 

Aside from this, there have been no performances of which it 
seems necessary to speak in detail. I therefore close the pres 
sent communication with some notes on the coming 
season, condensed from that industrious and useful little paper» 
the 


The Winter Garden will be the first to commence the Fall and 
Winter campaign in New York, under the management of Mr. A. 





Mexico, on the recognition of the independence of that coun- 
try, Mr. Mackenzie accompanied them, and was appointed his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Vera Cruz. In 
1825 he was appointed Consul-General in Hayti, and in 1830 
Commissioner of Arbitration to the Mixed Commission 
at Havana. His connection with the British Govern- 
ment was however brought to an end in November, 
1834; in consequence of a dispute and altercation with 
the Foreign Office. Of the merits of the quarrel we are ig- 
norant ; nor would it be profitable now to discuss them. But 
we all know which is the weaker party, when principals and 
subordinates disagree. Poor |Mr. Mackenzie had perhaps 
good case against Lord Palmerston—on paper—but he managed 
to lose his appointment. 

As we write, the remains of the unfortunate deceased have 
not been dug out of the ruins. Should they be discovered and 
identified, it will not be seemly—in view of his acquirements 
and former position—that they should be hurried into an ob- 
scure grave. If any of his and our own countrymen are dis- 
posed to aid in doing them the jast honours, we shall be 
happy to confer with them on the subject. 


Death of Mr. BR. W. Jaffray. 

It is with sincere regret that we record the death of a much 
esteemed English resident of New York, no less respected for 
many years in active commercial life, than beloved in the quiet 
circle of home and friendship. We allude to Mr. Richmond 


Woodbury Jaffray, who died on the 5th inst, at his residence | ine 


in Llewellyn Park, New Jersey, in the 49th year of his age. 





The deceased gentleman was the eldest son of Mr. J. R. Jaf- 


W. Jack: The opening star will be Miss Bateman, supported 
by Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr., and Mr. Edwin Adams. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer will continue in the position of Musical Director. 

Laura Keene's Theatre will open for the season early in Septem- 
ber, with an almost entirely new company. Mr. Stuart Robson 
will, it is understood, divide the low comedy business with Mr. 
Peters. Mr. Blake, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Boniface are said to 
have been engaged here. Mr. Baker will, as usual, conduct. 

The company at Wallack’s will be about the same as before. 
The return of Mr. Walcott is rumoured. Mr. Stoepel will lead the 
orchestra. A new drop curtain—much needed in place of the 
tawdry one now hanging there—is said to be in preparation. 

At Niblo’s, the chief feature will be the appearance of Madame 
Ristori. The further managerial intentions of Mr. Wheatley are 
not presaged. 

The Palace of Music—Mr. Nixon's favourite temple—will, it is 
said, be turned into a theatre. 

So much for the future—regarding which I can only add, in the 
expressive language of Cowper, ‘‘ May we be there to see!” 

MERCUTIO. 
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regulate their affairs. There was no time in the history of the 
country in which the appointment of individuals to great co- 
lonial ought to be watched with more jealousy and scru- 
tinised with more vigilance than at this period, when we had 
conceded to those communities the power of self-government. 
He protested against the discussion of Canadian politics in the 
British House of Commons. It would be more respectful to 
the people of Canada that we should assume that the vote ot 
her Parliament represented the opinion of the colony. He 
thought a great error had been committed by her Majesty’s 
Government in sending 3,000 troops to Can inasmuch as it 
had damped the ardour of the Canadian people, and had led 
to the unfortunate state of affairs which had since prevailed. 
Lord PALMERSTON regretted that a strong feeling upon a 
local question in Canada had resulted in the refusal of the Ca- 
nadian people to make a manly provision for their defence in 
case of an invasion. At the same time he did not concur with 
Disraeli that that result was uced by the steps which her 
Majesty’s government took la8t year to reinforce the regular 
troops in the colony. Looking at the state of North America 
at that time, the despatch Of additional troops was simply an 
act of precaution and it ought to have stimulated Canada to 
do something for herself. This country simply had not sent 
all the troops it could send to Canada, and it rested with the 
Canadians themselves to make all further provision that would 
be required to protect the colony from invasion. (Hear, 


hear.) 
The subject then dropped. 


——_>—_—— 
SIR CHARLES WOOD AND MR. LAING. 

SIR CHARLES’S TRIUMPHANT REPLY. 

(Taken by Punch’s Special Reporter.) 

Mr. Speaker, or at least, Sir, because Mr. Speaker is not here, 
and we are in committee, I wish to explain Indian affairs, at 
least I don’t mean Indian affairs generally, except so tar as 
they may be what you may call financial affairs, and in fact I 
want, Sir, to show you, and when I say you I don’t mean you 
porsiouedty, because you may or may not take an interest in 

ian affairs, and if so zon ave probably been in the Indian 
gallery at the International, where there are some pretty 
things, very Poon! things indeed, but I mean the Committee. 
I want to show the Committee that Mr. Laing when he at- 
tacked me, at least I attacked him, but he answered me, and I 
will be judged by gentlemen in private life whether it will do 
to allow servants to answer you: I don’t mean that he is my 
servant, brushes my trousers and that, but he is a subordinate, 
and he takes upon himself to say that 1 don’t understand the 
accounts upon which I have taken him to task. Sir, what I 
may understand or may not understand is not now the ques- 
tion, suffice it to say that I wish the Committee to understand 
that I am not going to be put down by a subordinate merely 
because he has taken a leaf out of the book of my right ho- 
nourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and has 
cooked accounts ape | but not gaudily, as somebody said 
when he ted his pea green. If there is one thing in 
the world which I hate it is confusion either in ideas or lan- 
guage, and I hope the Committee will bear with me while I 
endeavour to mystify—no I don’t mean that, I mean ey 7 
the account, as presented by Mr. Laing. If you take a defi- 
ciency of £6,500,000 and deduct it from a deficit of £4,000,000, 
that leaves you a clear balance of £2,500,000—no, stop, you 
can’t do that, because that, of course, as the committee sees, 
would be taking the smaller sum from the larger—no, the 
larger sum from the smaller, which can’t be done, but of 
course we arrive at the same result. 

Well then, if you take the military charges, I think you are 
bound to treat them in a civil manner (laughter). I mean that 
you must look upon them inthe same way, and of course, if 
a rupee is only one and ten-pence, which I need hardly say is 
twenty-pence (hear, hear!) ell, I know as well as the hon. 
Member who cheers me that one and ten is eleven, but how 


does that bear upon my argument? A rupee is a rupee,and I | - 
understand vt seed 


cannot how Mr. Laing brings in the question of 
muskets. He calls this one of the proper charges, but I do not 
know whether he means the char, 
into the muskets, but if he does I for one am always averse to 
interfering with the regular military authority. But, allowing 
this, and as I said ee ye I mean of course a Mr- 
lus, if £5,200,000, no, £2,500,000—yes, that is right, and if you 
ct the licence-tax, and the railways, and the police of 
India, altogether amounting to £400,000,000—no, I mean £4000 
—stop, it’s £400,000, but the ink has run into the oughts and 
made them look anyhow—I say that if Mr. Laing does not 
choose to subtract properly, and sends over a deficit, by which 
I mean a surplus, which he cannot vindicate, I cannot help 


I saw a Mr. Saunders the other day, I don’t mean Mr. J 
Saunders who was at the — theatre, quite the contrary 
but @ man who had been asked to look at Indian cotton, and 
what did Mr. Saunders say? Why, Sir, he said,“ We require 
nothing of the Government.” I do not myself see the bearing 
of that observation upon Mr. Laing’s balance sheet, but I have 
promised the Committee that I would put them in possession 
of all the information in my power, enh Ihave redeemed my 
pledge, and I will add too, Sir, that though Mr. Laing says 
there is a deficit (an hon. Member “ A surplus”) eh? yes, you 
—at least the hon. Member is quite right, 1 mean a surplus, 
and it is my painful duty to differ from him, still as Lord Can- 
ning was a great man, and as I have every reason to believe 
that there is no rebellion going on at present in India, I hope 
this Committee will feel that I have demoralised—no, I mean 
demolished the arguments of Mr. Laing, and that India and 
England will ever hereafter be sources of benefit to one an- 
other, especially England (Loud Cheers.) 





pe this year some curious ies worthy of note. 
t preserves in their places the States of Italy which Seve been 
annexed to the 


tese Monarchy, and yet admits the 


Kingdom of Italy, saying, “ Victor Emmanuel takes, b 
er of the 17th o 1861, the title of King of Italy” 


» full details of the new provinces are given-in the sta- 

part. But, on the other hand, it admits some new 
States not before ized by the Almanach, such as the Re- 
public of Hayti, the m of the Sandwich Islands, and 
the Empires of Japan and China. In the Sandwich Islands, 
the King, named Alexander Giholiho Kamehameha IV., is 
declared to be 26 years old, and married to an American X 
Miss Roker. His son has the title of Prince of Hawai; h 


brother is 
aye ge elissimo, and his sister Prime Minister | He 


which ought to be put|~ 


the longest is the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who came to the 


throne 59 years ago, while the most recent is the Sultan. 
The work also gives a list of the different Orders, 134 in num- 
ber, of which six are for women. The State possessing most 
is Bavaria, which has 11; Spain and Austria have 10; 
Russia eight, and Port and Sweden six. The Italian Re- 
volution suppressed six ers in Naples, one in Modena, two 
in Parma, and five in Tuscany. 





Tue Distress iN LANCASHIRE.—The gloom which envelops 
Lancashire is becoming deeper and deeper. Mr. Edmund Pot- 
ter told the House on Thursday night that out of the 451,000 
cotton operatives, no less than 80,000 are now entirely unem- 
ployed, with 120,000 more persons probably dependent on 
them ; while 870,000 are but half employed. is is the most 
formidable estimate we have yet seen, and, if true, goes far 
to sustain the absolute necessity of some more adequate 
remedy than Mr. Villiers’ proposed rate in aid. We think 
there ts much reason to hope that, before his bill goes into 
Committee on Monday, he will consent to add a provision for 
enabling the guardians to contract loans on the rates. 
Cobden suggests that these loans might be partially used by 
the ians in lending to the —_— class of operatives, to 
enable them to help themselves during the coming winter 
without any of the aemneymys hem very of the ordin } 
law. Mr. Villiers seems to it that there is no legal - 
culty in such a step, though the want of good mag, A 
vents the guardian from ever adopting it in practice. ght 
not the voluntary — be set apart chiefly for t 
purpose.—Spectator, July 26. 


Serrous Prospects iy Curna.—A rumour of recent dis- 
aster in China has been partially confirmed in the Globe. The 
allied forces, it is reported, have been driven back on Shang- 
hai. Trade is almost at a stand still, and the Government has 
ordered more gunboats into Chinese waters. The bee yo 
have only to reduce 8! hai to extremity to render the 
third C war inevitable. Parliament will not be sitting, 
the people will not endure defeat, and the next despatc 
may commit us irretrievably to a campaign. India will bear 
the brunt for atime, and when the money has been expended, 
and the troops have arrived on the field, Parliament, con- 
tented or angry, cannot refuse its support. The whole ques- 
tion of the t of the Executive to employ Indian resources 
in this style requires stricter investigation. If the Minister 
of the day can employ 70,000 men and a revenue of forty 
millions without accounting to Parliament, what becomes of 
his responsibility? At the present moment he is, for fighting 
purposes, Great Mogul as well as Premier.—Jbid. 








VICTOR HUGO'S LAST WORK, 
LES MISERABLES, 
(IN FRENCH.) 

Now READY, AND FOR SALE: 
Fantine—Cosette—Marius—L'Idylle de la rue Plumet, 
At the office of the Courrier des Etats Unis, 

No. 92 Walker Street. 


The fifth and last part, Jzan Vatsean, will be ready in two 
weeks. 


itself as a temptation to a pugnacious and vindictive class of 
Americans, apart from the chances of the actual war. Not- 
withstanding all which, we incline to think that—the Provin- 
cial Parliament being “up” some time since, and that of the 
United Kingdom having been probably prorogued on Tuesday 
last—this grave matter will quietly go to zleep until another 
legislative session, or until some unforeseen accident gives it 
again a prominence before the public. Whether it be wise so 
to refer it to the “chance medley of future events,” is quite 
another question. 

During the week at which we glance, the two Houses neither 
worked hard or profitably. A new Game Law, emanating 
from and supported by partisars of what are called the “ good 
old times,” has made some progress, though encountering de- 
cided opposition. Its enactments are too severe for popular 
approval, and jar all the more ungraciously upon the public 


-| just now, inasmuch as measures for the relief of the poor 


operatives in Lancashire are becoming of national moment. 
Hereupon, the Commons have before them a bill for raising a 
“ rate-in-aid:” and simultaneously the fountains of private 
charity are opened. Lists of subscriptions are announced ; 
collections have been commenced in the churches. We 
cannot pretend to register many of the liberal donations al- 
ready published ; but the scale on which they are begun augurs - 
well. The following individuals have each contributed the sum 
of one thousand pounds sterling : the Vice-Roy of Egypt, Lord 
Derby, the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
Lord Egerton of Tatton, Mr. J. Pemberton Heywood ; also the 
firm of Kershaw, Leese, and Sidebottom. 

In external affairs, the prospect of a new and gra- 
tuitous war in China appears to be the most unsatis- 
factory. For the reason that our government may 
be induced to go still more deeply into intervention on 
behalf of the Imperial cause, when freed from the dread 
ot wholesome interrogation, we must regret the close 
of the Parliamentary session. There is no slight indignation, 
mixed with surprise, at the course the Administration has 
adopted ; nor is it impossible that a very heavy expense in- 
curred, or a military disaster sustained, might endanger the 
stability of the Cabinet. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Prince of Wales and the 
younger members of the family, has proceeded from Windsor 
to Balmoral. Her Majesty proposes to pass one month there, 
and will probably repair thence to Berlin on a visit to the 
Princess Royal of Prussia. 


The Continental news is of less interest than usual. Not- 
withstanding the positive prediction of “ well-informed” cor- 
dents of New York papers, France seems to be deter- 





Marrrep—On Thursday, July 3ist, at the Church of the Ascen™ 
sion, by the Rev. Dr, Chauncey, Freperick St. Georcs Smitu 
of Drogheda, Ireland, to Haren Resecca, daughter of Nathaniel 
Hathaway, of Delbi, Delaware County, New York. 


To Conresponpents. Jsabelle.—Your protest is written in so 
kindly a spirit, that we accept it with m submission. You may 
be ass: however that the remark in question was never intended 
to apply to your sex. 
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The Latest News from Europe. 
The debate on the relation of Canada to the parent stem is 
unquestionably the chief item in the budget brought by the 
Cunard steamer of the 26th ult. The Honse of Lords has 
lately uttered its warning voice, chronicled in brief form last 
week ; and now we have the wisdom of the Commons’ poured 
forth on the same subject, as though the accumulated steam 
—which, by tacit consent, may not be blown off upon inter- 
vention or mediation in the great American civil war—must 


acky | find vent upon a topic nominally hailing trom some degrees 


further North. We give elsewhere but a condensed report, for 
a debate that extends over six columns of a London paper is 
not conveniently to be reproduced in these columns; moreover 
there can be no doubt that it will be published in full, 
and read, and very earnestly canvassed in the British 
Provinces to which indeed it addresses itself with urgency. 
It is not perhaps of sovereign importance that Mr. John Ar- 
thur Roebuck, having ceased to be the paid Parliamentary 
agent of a set of Canadian malcontents, is quite ready to 
kick Canada itself out of the British Empire—an announcement 
that he takes care to make with his accustomed tartness and 
insolence. But it isa startling sign of the times that Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, one of H. M. Cabinet Ministers, should 
stand up and plainly declare that he looks forward without 
apprehension or regret to the severance of the tie betwixt 
Colony and Crown! Lord Palmerston, it is true, did not fol- 
low his associate in this poco-curante peep into the future ; but 
his reproaches were sufficiently strong to be distasteful, and— 
coming from the Prime Minister—were sufficiently plain to 
command attention. Waiting to note the tone of the Provin- 
cial mind, in respect to this sudden hint of loosen- 
ing bonds, we renew our protest against the absurd 
misconception of English speakers and writers, who 
persist in looking upon Canada as a ball that must 
be tossed about between Great Britain and these 
United States—to be picked up easily by the one, if suffered 


Re- | to fall by the other. We may repeat also our belief, that while 


the home government most strenuously deprecates the idea of 
& war with this country, it sees with uneasiness the threaten- 
ing looks sometimes cast hence in the direction of its prosper- 
ous offshoot, and believes with us that the possibility of aiming 





a blow at England through that quarter will always present 


mined to follow the example of England and refrain altoge- 
ther from interference in American affairs. Mexico will per- 
haps be sufficient to keep her on the gui vive. The pressure 
thitherwards of reinforcements is not distinctly set down ; but 
the diplomatic Admiral Delagraviére has sailed from Brest in 
the iron-cased ship Za Normandie—whether for New York or 
Vera Cruz, we are not informed.—Garibaldi’s denunciations of 
French policy, made at Palermo (and partially recorded in these 
columns) would, it was thought at one time, be followed 
up by an armed effort on his part to precipitate the solution of 
that Italian enigma so long unsolved. But the threat has 
ended in smoke. Not so with the trial of a group of Socialists 
and Republicans, who have lately been tried in Paris for at- 
tempting, or rather contemplating, an assault on Imperialism. 
Some of these unwise ones have subjected themselves to long 
periods of imprisonment or transportation to the swamps of 
Cayenne.—There is great rejoicing in the house of Bonaparte 
over the birth of an heir to the wisdom of the elder Jerome 
to and the martial heroism of the actual Prince of that name. 





Another Week of the Great Civil War. 

The great event of the week is a great one indeed; and, 
though it came, to a certain extent, most unexpectedly 
upon the public, that public has become so greedy 
of strong measures and coups-d’état, that the great 
majority hailed it with satisfaction four days ago, and 
now wonders that the measure was not sooner 
adopted. We allude of course to the edict for Draft- 
ing, issued from the office of the Secretary of War; 
but we need scarcely say that having foreseen and 
announced in these columns the near approach of this 
call upon the country, neither we nor any one else was aston- 
ished when it came at last. What was surprising, was 
—not the Conscription itself, but—the scale on which 
the Conscription was ordained. The North was doubt- 
ing its ability to raise the three hundred thousand Volun- 
teers recently called for; Mr. Stanton, with a stroke 
of his pen, dashes in and converts the three into six! 
If Volunteers came forward, well; wait for them till the 
15th inst.—if not, draft men to close up their ranks to the 
full figure, and then, presto, three hundred thousand more! 
This vast array—which some of our wiseacres take as 
a proof that the war is about to commence in earnest, while 
others declare that it marks the beginning of the end—this 
gigantic array, not voted by Congress, not clamoured for by 
the people, is ushered into existence by a wave of the Presi- 
dential wand! And we must say, of the decree, that it is 


generally welcomed, even though the European steamers do 
carry off more than their usual share of passengers, even 
though the Canadian railroads are thronged with unwonted 
travellers, even though hair-dye has become almost an 
unsaleable drug. From stagnation and doubt, the coun- 
try has bounded again into enthusiasm and uncalculating con- 





fidence. 


Ten days ago, not a few cool heads were ap- 
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parently counting the cost; now the eyes are shut to 
any such sordid reckonings ; the very spirit of the Missis- 
sippi gambler is abroad ; the public puts up 300,000 men; “T'll 
go that,” says the President, “and 300,000 more!” “ Let’s go 
that, and a million more on top of it !” exclaims in all serious- 
ness one of the leading journalists of this city! Really our 
brethren here should not be so indignant as they are with 
foreigners, unused to play such desperate games. 

Swallowing at a gulp so many of their prejudices, and now 
practising what they have denounced when practised by 
others, it is not surprising that one by one the very vestiges 
of Liberty are melting away. Fort Lafayette and the perma- 
nent suspension of the Aabeas corpus act are now old stories ; but 
we must confess we read yesterday with more sorrow than 
anger a notice from the War Office that any one “ engaged by 
act, speech, or writing, in disccuraging volunteer enlistments” 
is to be arrested and tried before a military commis- 
sion!! What! is volunteering optional, and discus- 
sion respecting it forbidden? Why, this is Louis 
Napoleon’s free voting at the point of the bayonet, 
with a vengeance! Well may we wish that the new 
prediction attributed to Mr. Seward might be wrought 
out. That eminent prophet—“ confidence-man” we would 
say, if it were respectful—is now understood to have named a 
day for the close of the war, so near at hand “that he dared 
not make it public.” 

The military operations of the week have not been on a cor- 
responding scale. General McClellan’s army, however, shows 
signs of intention to break out of its cramped position. It has 
thrown forces across the James River, driving off an attacking 
force, and pushed its reconnaissances landward on the pen- 
insula, taking up some of its old ground—The siege of 
Vicksburg is abandoned. The mortar-boats have all come up 
to Fortress Monroe, while half the U. 8. gun-boats have descend- 
ed the Mississippi towards New Orleans, the other half having 
gone up towards Cairo.—The Guerrillas are active in the West. 
One of these, ora number,in Northern Alabama, has perpetrated 
a murderous and dastardly crime. Gen. McCook, U. 8., sick 
and travelling in his ambulance, has been shot dead in cold 
blood. His soldiers took summary vengeance. 

The President attended a meeting at Washington on Wed- 
nesday, and made a speech. It was almost exclusively de- 
voted to a vindication of both Mr. Stanton and General 
McClellan from charges brought against either, in the notable 
quarrel raised by their respective partisans concerning the 
proper share of blame to be put on each. Mr. Lincoln is the 
most amiable of friends. He takes the burden of every one 
upon his own broad shoulders !—General Halleck has not yet 
distinguished himself in his new post, sufficiently to set the 
envious crew at his heels. But they will be there soon as- 
suredly, if he achieve any thing great for the Union! 


How the Conscription Affects British Subjects. 

Having been asked by many correspondents to define, so far 
as is possible, the liability or otherwise of our countrymen here 
resident to be drafted into the military service of the U. 8. 
under the Act lately passed and now put into operation, we 
hasten to comply with the request. Let us however, at the 
outset, disclaim any pretension to infallibility. The matter is 
mixed up with national, international, and state law; while 
those interested in it are furthermore subject at times to 
capricious or malevolent interpretations of one or all, 
on the part of subordinates in office, as we shall presently 
have occasion to show in one particular instance. Let us 
also, before proceeding any further, protest against the 
injustice of those journalists who, day by day, declaim 
against Aliens taking refuge from Conscription under the 
flag of their respective countries. Nothing can be more 
absurd and wanton than their abuse; for they impudently as- 
sume that the foreigner who brings his hands, his brains, or 
his capital hither, and works them to the mutual advantage of 
himself and those with whom he tarries, is of moral neces- 
sity bound to take part in the civil war that rages, even 
though neutrality in respect to it is enjoined upon him by his 
own home government. We should like to know when one 
of the numberless Americans, who colonise in all corners of 
the earth—some for their pleasure and some for their profit— 
came forward voluntarily to pay taxes, still less to serve in 
local soldiers. All this foolish clamour is but of a piece with 
much else that has preceded it, wherein writers, disheartened 
at the falsification of their prophecies and irritated by the 
pressure of increasing difficulty, fling mud about them right 
and left, as though running a tilt with foreign countries could 
lighten the burdens of their own. 

It isannounced that foreign-born residents, not being natural- 
ized citizens of the U.S., must register themselves at the County 
Clerk's office, in order to procure exemption certificates. Not 
80, exactly. The process, we take it, is one of pure conve- 
nience on both sides, its immediate result being that the cer- 
tified individual's name is erased from the list prepared for 
draft. This done, the exempted Briton will hear no more on 
the subject; this not being done, he will be compelled, 
should the lot fall upon him, to prove hereafter that he was 
not liable, at the cost perhaps of more trouble than would have 
been involved in garnishing himself with the requisite docu- 
ment. Thus it stands with British residents here, pure and 
simple, who were neither born in the U. S. territory nor have 
taken any steps to\vards acquiring citizenship. 

With reference to British subjects, who have given notice 
of intention: to bee me naturalized, but have not completed 
the rite, the same p< sition holds good. It may not indeed be 
conceded to them wii‘h a good grace; in fact, the required cer- 


»| buildings of New York. In the list of the doomed was the 














































































fray, formerly a merchant ot this city, and was for a long pe- 
riod the senior partner in the eminent firm that bore his fa- 
ther’s name. His delicate health prevented his participating 
to any great extent in social intercourse, and compelled him, 
about twelve months since, to retire from the fatigues and 
anxieties of business. Among the many mourners at his com- 
paratively early loss will be the Managers of our St. George’s 
Charitable Fund, to which Mr. Jaffray was a frequent and li- 
beral contributor. 


tificate has been refused, we hear, to this class of seekers at the 
County Clerk’s Office. Let them not therefore be dismayed. 
It requires no very profound argument to prove that declar- 
ing intention to perform a certain act is not precisely the same 
thing as performing it, and that these personages consequently 
have not yet withdrawn themselves from the immunities 
awarded to aliens. When, in the course of last autumn, the 
authorities at Washington were smitten with and exercised 
all the small and useless tyranny of a passport system, the 
State Department yielded this point. British passports, 
with the assent of Mr. Seward, were granted to those of our 
countrymen who had but taken the initiative in shifting their 
allegiance. Making all due allowance for what his chief 
“organ” in New York termed “ the amazing flexibility of Mr. 
Seward’s nature,” we cannot suppose him foolish enough to 
blow hot and cold, at once and publicly, in an international 
matter such as this. Besides, recent events have shown, despite 
the crustiness of officials in public employ, that the U. 8. 
Government desire at present to conciliate, not irritate, 
foreign powers. They do not crave more squabbles. 

Lastly, with respect to persons born here, and sons of Bri- 
tish fathers—are they liable? To this question a simple yes 
or no cannot be responded. Being by birth citizens of the 
U. 8., and by parentage British subjects, it is open to those so 
circumstanced to make their choice of nationality. But they 
cannot hold to both as suits their convenience, ciaiming a 
double share of privilege and avoiding the responsibility of eith- 
er. Any act, specially such a one as voting at elections, whence 
a preference might be inferred, would be rightly held here as 
a decision for the new country. Apart from any such manifesta- 
tion, the American-born British subject may now record his 
allegiance to Queen Victoria, and so become exempt from the 
Conscription. 

As for those who have formally and deliberately constituted 
themselves Citizens of this Republic, we have but a single 
word to say. You have espoused another Sovereignty, for 
better or worse. You cannot now go back. It is but in the- 
ory that England holds to the adage: “once a Briton, always 
a Briton ;” in practice it has long been abandoned. You may 
deplore and disapprove the terrible strife into which your 
adopted country is plunged, and you may fairly exercise your 
own judgment in the matter of Volunteering. If however you 
be drafted, there would be moral guilt, it appears to us—to say 
nothing of legal penalty—incurred, by skulking, or failing to 
procure a substitute. + unites 

A Fatal Fire; a Melancholy Death. 

Fires are of such frequent occurrence in this city, and loss 
of life therein is unfortunately so common an aggravation of 
the evil, that the mere record of a new catastrophe, unless on 
a very extensive scale, excites little notice save among those 
directly interested. Nevertheless, it may have been observed 
that at the burning of the Rainbow Hotel and other houses, in 
the neighbourhood of this office, in the night of Tuesday last, 
several individuals fell victims to the systematic insecurity 
against danger from this source which marks the mushroom 
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Thoughts on this theme do not volunteer themselves. I have 
therefore ordered a draft. The response is reluctant, and I fear 
that my recruits will be almost as bad as those with whom the ex- 
cellent Falstaff refused to exhibit himself in Coventry. If so, 
reader, console yourself! They will be few in number, and you 
are not obliged to review them. 

The truth is there is lack of motive in the subject. The current 
dramatic performances inspire no reflection. Duller, times, for 
the theatrical critic, could not easily be imagined. A few events 
being recorded, the story is told—a story which, in the sacred in- 
terests of Journalism, may properly be left to the able and advan 
tageous treatment of the advertising columns. Hence the necessity 
of the aforesaid draft. 

I suppose that word ought to be spoken solemnly: for, in truth, 
the issues of the hour are solemn enough, to most ofus. But 
there are times—and this is one of them—when if a man has any 
jollity of disposition, he really cannot afford to lose it. Those, 
therefore, that are wise, are also merry ; remembering, with Ham- 
let, that “if it be now, ‘tis not to come; if it be not to come, it 
will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come; the readingss is 
all.”’ 

Do you think there is anything ghastly in that merriment which 
defies danger and trifies with calamity? And would you have al- 
ways a grave face when care is busy at the heart? Be it so—but 
such is not the way of Nature. The sunshine of these resplendent 
summer days is just as bright and beautiful as in the “ piping times 
of peace ;"’ the rivers run just as gladly, singing sweet songs of joy, 
and streaking with liquid silverthe fair, green valleys of this noble 
land. Rich, summer flowers bloom gorgeously in the fruitful heat. 
Far-reaching woodlands, slumbrous in dense, green foliage, sway 
softly, and murmur while they sleep. The winds are sweet and 
gentle. Inland, peaceful lakes mirror the stars of midnight and 
the floating clouds of day. Ocean, solemn-voiced and majestic, 
chants its awful warning on all our shores. Darkness, evil, cor- 
ruption, are hidden away. Nature is undisturbed. But all this 
while the impious audacity of man butchers God's image, in 
the name of God. 

Why not the consolation of Nature? ‘ What should aman do 
but be merry?” Let the players laugh, then, and the mimes 
sport, and the clowns cut their capers, and the dancers revel; and 
let our faces smile back to them welcome and applause! Let us 
miss no trick of the humorous Gabriel Ravel at Niblo’s; no nog 
velty, howsoever mouldy or verdant, that the sagacious Fleming 
may turn forth in his Winter Garden kaleidoscope; no fire-spout, 
or spirit of flood, or other ingenious charm that Nixon may invent 
or Baker conduct; and, dly, no t of the delici fun 
that Florence and Davidge are making, at Wallack’s, in the bur- 
lesque of “ Eily O’Connor.”’ 

This burlesque on the ‘‘ Colleen Bawn’’ was written by Byron, of 
London. It closely follows the plan of the original play, turning 
that long-lived spasm into deserved ridicule, and thus constituting 
a very useful piece of criticism. The action of the piece is rapid ; 
the incidents are comic ; the jokes uncommonly clever. The most 
ludicrous parts are those of ily O'Connor (Mr. Florence), and 
Danny Mann (Mr. Davidge). Mrs. Florence is grotesque and 
amusing, as Myles-Na-Coppaleen ; and Miss Viola Crocker—a young 
actress whose recent efforts evince signal talent and careful study 
—is eminently successful in the dashing rdle of Hardress Oregan. 
As a whole, the burlesque is the best that has been produced this 
season, and it is mounted and played uncommonly well. 

Aside from this, there have been no performances of which it 
seems necessary to speak in detail. I therefore close the pres 
sent communication with some notes on the coming th 
season, condensed from that industrious and useful little paper» 
the 

The Winter Garden will be the first to commence the Fall and 
Winter campaign in New York, under the management of Mr. A. 
W. Jack: The opening star will be Miss Bateman, supported 
by Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr., and Mr. Edwin Adams. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer will continue in the position of Musical Director. 

Laura Keene’s Theatre will open for the season early in Septem- 
ber, with an almost entirely new company. Mr. Stuart Robson 
will, it is understood, divide the low comedy business with Mr, 
Peters. Mr. Blake, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Boniface are said to 
have been engaged here. Mr. Baker will, as usual, conduct. 

The company at Wallack’s will be about the same as before. 
The return of Mr. Walcott is rumoured. Mr. Stoepel will lead the 
orchestra. A new drop curtain—much needed in place of the 
tawdry one now hanging there—is said to be in preparation. 

At Niblo’s, the chief feature will be the appearance of Madame 
Ristori. The further managerial intentions of Mr. Wheatley are 
not presaged. 

The Palace of Music—Mr. Nixon’s favourite temple—will, it is 
said, be turned into a theatre. 

So much for the future—regarding which I can only add, in the 
expressive language of Cowper, ‘‘ May we be there to see!” 

MERCUTIO. 
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name of Mr. Mackenzie, set down as an elderly English gentle- 
man, nothing more. It is our melancholy duty to pen a brief 
memoir of the deceased, which will serve to explain why 
broken fortunes sometimes take lodgings in quarters less 
fashionable than the Fifth Avenue. 

The late Mr. Charles Kenneth Mackenzie, who has thus 
miserably perished in the 75th year of his age, was a Scottish 
gentleman of good family and connections. He was a ripe 
scholar and an excellent linguist, with great versatile literary 
attainments, having been a contributor in his early years to 
both the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica, having also at a later period been the lead- 
ing writer of Editorials for one of the London daily Conserva- 
tive journals. He was a Doctor, as well of Law as of Me- 
dicine, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

In 1823, when Commissioners were sent by Mr. Canning to 
Mexico, on the recognition of the independence of that coun- 
try, Mr. Mackenzie accompanied them, and was appointed his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Vera Cruz. ln 
1825 he was appointed Consul-General in Hayti, and in 1830 
Commissioner of Arbitration to the Mixed Commission 
at Havana. His connection with the British Govern- 
ment was however brought to an end in November, 
1834; in consequence of a dispute and altercation with 
the Foreign Office. Of the merits of the quarrel we are ig- 
norant ; nor would it be profitable now to discuss them. But 
we all know which is the weaker party, when principals and 
subordinates disagree. Poor |Mr. Mackenzie had perhaps a 
good case against Lord Palmerston—on paper—but he managed 
to lose his appointment. 

As we write, the remains of the unfortunate deceased have 
not been dug out of the ruins. Should they be discovered and 
identified, it will not be seemly—in view of his acquirements 
and former position—that they should be hurried into an ob- 
scure grave. If any of his and our own countrymen are dis- 
posed to aid in doing them the last honours, we shall be 
happy to confer with them on the subject. 


Death of Mr. BR. W. Jaffray. 

It is with sincere regret that we record the death of a much 
esteemed English resident of New York, no less respected for 
many years in active commercial life, than beloved in the quiet 
circle of home and friendship. We allude to Mr. Richmond 
Woodbury Jaffray, who died on the 5th inst., at his residence 
in Llewellyn Park, New Jersey, in the 49th year of his age. 




















The Lord Bishop of Sane wen aaa S 


The deceased gentleman was the eldest son of Mr. J. R. Jaf- | fiftieth year of his labours in the Christian ministry. 
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re.————Since the formation of the U. 
ts have — for alleged ened aa 
About two ese ts have 
pov The establishment of 
a colonial museum has been mooted by the commissioners re- 
presenting the British Colonies at the International Exhibi- 
tion. The Duke de Penthiévre, son of the Prince de 
Joinville, who has recen‘ 
demy, sailed for Liverpoo 


emorated by 

troubles pase Bn sae, 
ebster have become more comp! and a new 
onal 10 be made to the Lord Chancellor. 
reply to the Ozar's recognition of Italy is found in the Vienna 
“ Yesterday, His Imperial Apos- 
tolic Majesty received, in special audience, his Excellency 
Wine e, accredited Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the King of the Two Sicilies "————Sir John Maxwell, 
Bart., of Polloc, is about to build at his own expense for the 
parish of Eastwood, Renfrewshire, a new parish church. Itis 
to be a beautiful —— the — st tet seated for up- 
wards of 1,000 e, with a spire eet high. 
Wrchch has intimated hisSintention of creating 
ag reat mili establishment” at Bourges, one of the most 
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Hope; C. H. Darling, Esq., Governor of Jamaica; and Maj.-Gen. 
Macarthur, C.B., some time Governor of Victoria; to be C.B., 
Francis Hincks, Esq., Governor of British Guiana; Charles John 
Bayley, Eaq., Governor of the Bahama Islands; Ker Baillie Hamil- 
ton, Esq., 

Keunedy, Esq., some time Governor of Sierra Leone, and subse- 
—_ Governor of Western Australia; Sir Alfred 





the last fifteen years. 











‘anada will be very 
Mr. Thomas H. Farish, the New Orleans 
t of the Rothschilds, committed suicide in that city, July 

A gold vein has been 


been at the Newport Naval Aca- 
on Wednesday, in the Asia. Here 
is another peg for political speculation to hang upon. 


to Wimbledon a rifle constructed upon a p 
conflicting with all existing ideas as to the manufacture of fire- 
arms. Instead of a barrel 39 inches in length, in this new in- 
vention its extent is restricted to about 14 inches; a feature 
which is further remarkable being that the barrel is not sup- 
ported by the stock, but peajected 

tached to the wood by two metal prongs, shaped so as to pre- 
serve the appearance of arifle barrel loatiome length. The 
nipple is placed at the side of the barrel, just clear of the wood, 
and, 





The date and place are at last appointed for a grand match, The 
Military of Canada v. The United States. It will take place, at 
day, the 10th and 11th of Sep- 
tember; and will be followed on the two succeeding days, on the 
same ground, by a trial of strength between those old antagonists, 
the St. George’s of this city and the Montreal Clubs. 

In addition to the above our sons of St. George have plenty on 
their hands. On Wednesday next, the 13th inst., they play, at 
Hoboken, the Queen’s County Club, with Hammond, and among 
their antagonists will be Hudson, Sadler, Hampshire, and 
Holley, the last named said to be the best bowler in the State.— 
On the 2ist inst. they meet the Boston Club, at Boston; on the 
28th, the East New York, at Hoboken. The 25th of Sept. is ap- 
pointed for playing the Philadelphia Club on its own ground; 
besides which, they are to play the Willow Club at Bedford, and 
to take part in English v. Americans, at Hoboken, for the benefit of 
8. and H. Wright, on days not yet settled. 

The St. George’s men anticipate that the Military of Canada will 
include many first class players from the 60th Rifles, the Rifle Bri- 
gade, and the 17th Regiment. Capt. Northey, of the 60th, was 
Captain of the Eton Eleven. The list, however, is not yet for- 








, real or imaginary, 
An immense crop of wheat is 
lowest calculations state it at 30,000,000 bushels, Crops are 
bounteous throughout the West I 


a number of battles a soldier 
A = an who consulted Will 
the H 





by, the huntsman of 
hounds, about the bad condition of his horse 
‘was met with the remark, “I think, Mr. ——, you must keep 
r horse on chopped sarmons.”-——An old 

containing about 1300 Roman coins, bearing the effi 
various Cesarean Emperors, has been dug up in the Forest 

epempesars descriptive phrase 
“A Card”—hitherto peculiar to n 
— in one of — London 


won on the first in- 
eorge made 93, East New York 90—the latter wanted 
hen six wickets only were down, conse- 
ently the four last wickets only made one run.—The batt 
n, Burnett, and Geo. Wright (the latter 
The 32, the highest score of the match, and he is o 


the Government to ‘ 
but four runs, to tie, w! 











against the bowling of Gib 
and Geo. Wright. One catch at point 
causing Hudson to retire, was a noticeable 





Tue Sr. Crom “ Heratp.”—The office of this paper at St. 


; | and Gray, R.E., to 
e can readily i ne, 
, the motives which actuated those who were led, for 
once, to commit an act which renders them amenable to the 





occurrence 
much as we desire to have the people of these Provinces noted 
has for their reverence for, and obedience to the laws, there must 
extenuating circumstances which led to the 
the act above mentioned. 
The Herald is a Yankee 
and for gy is only 





aliens will not hence- 


e discharge of 6000 men, 
The number of slaves eman- 
cipated in the District of Columbia, under the law 

slavery, is stated at 3100. The time for claims has ex 


Lord Byron, comparing lan, 

sic, says that “the Russian tongue Tr iike 
German like a bass-viol ; the French like a wedding 
Italian like an olian harp; the 
An inventi 
miniature steam machinery is on view at the London Exhi 

tion. By it, portrait is taken, mounted, directed, and deli- 
vered, in the space of one second, and is warranted not to 
fade or change in any climate. 
gaid to have left memoirs, continued to the last events of the 
day, embraced in forty volumes. This stupendous work is to 
be published at the expense of the author, who, it is said, has 
taken care that several copies of the same are abroad and 
in security. There are some men who know every- 
thing. The Rev. Dr. Spring states that “ there is but a moment 
between the hour when the eye is closed in the grave and 
when it wakes to Noe the 


in every sense of the word, 
its infamous New York 
e citizens of St. Steven's, 
pr mat are as well; A — 
procity Treaty, while averring 
ish North desaen canes it endorsed i 
famous order of Gen. Butler, vilified the 
vernment, acted as a recruiting agent for 
by the insertion of advertisements and editorial 
in fact, was as thoroughly anti-British as a paper could well 
be. Nothing but an examination of its columns, however, 
ve our readers the faintest conception of the extent to 
it carried its abuse of England and Englishmen, or of 
ility with which it has served the 


gret the mobbing of the 
that the offenders have been brou 
of the provocation received, it w 
their punishment should not be heavy.—Morning Journal, 
Halifax, N. S., August 1. 





a kettle-drum ; the 





The Duc de Pasquier is 


erald office, and will rejoice to learn 
ht to justice; yet, in view 
be generally desired that 





Lawyers have a ludi- 
g themselves wi 
speaking in the plural number. “Gentlemen of the jury,” sai 

a luminary of the western circuit, “ at the moment the police- 
man says he saw us in the trap, I will 
locked up in the station-house, in a state of intoxication.” 
Capt. Gronow disposes of the imputed order of the Duke of 
Wellington, at Waterloo,“ Up guards, and at them!” He says 
that the precise words were: 
More simple, but a as — 

to 


Tus ArcustsHor or Armacu.—Lord John George Beres- 

f , who died on the 19th ult., in 
y-ninth year, was the second son of the first Marquis 
d was born in 1773. He was 





at | Admiral visited the French frigate Guerriére, in 
“ Guards, get up and ch various minor offices in the Church, he was nominated 
years later he was trans- 
lated to Raphoe, which he occupied for twelve 
he was translated to the Archbishopric of Dublin, and in 1822 
to pe eee _. he held fort 
shop altogether fifty-se 
vice-chancellor 





years, having been a bi- 
@ was never Reevio: He 
was and visitor of Trinity College, Dublin, 
from 1828 to 1851, when he became chancellor. 
with the archbishopric are the offices of Lord Almoner of Ire- 
ity livis of ; Order of St. Patrick, and the patronage of 
vings. province con! 

, Down and Connor, Dromore, 
archbishopric is worth £15,000 


tains the dioceses ot Meath 


| command of the mtless, and will shortly 
Tuam, and Elphin. The 


At Upper Garnes, near Romford, the Rev. George Clayton. 
was for many years a leading Dissenting 


minister in the metro 
and for more than half a century w: 
uise de 





— —_ © 7“ , widow of the illus- 
being trious author of the “ Mécanique Céleste,” formerly 
Suaperer Sepsioen, in deod.ok taaenat Maeda 

mperor Napoleon, is e ° — 
neat Prema haan Festing ‘x 
the Baron Ferdinand 


Duchess of Tuscan 





von 
ent.—At three 3 after Bom! G. 
op Chatela Pig Copal te HEM Be Re Ae Fa 


im the county of York, 


fZieuk Col’ Gore, Ine of HLM 























Appointments. 
ORDER OF THE BatH.—The Gazette of the 25th ult. nominates: 
., C.B., Governor of Manritus: P. 


, Governor of the Cape of Good 


overnor of An and the Leeward Islands; A. E. 


Stephen, 
and 


night, Chief Justice of the pugreme Court of N. 8. Wales; 


Henry Black, Esq., Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court of Canada, 





Army. 
A New Rrece at Wiwsiepon.—M. iivigne has brought 
nciple directly 


in advance of it, being at- 


when duly capped, is fired by a sliding rod, driven for- 


ward upon the head of the cap by the action of the hammer, 
which, with the lock and trigger, is in the ordinary place. The 
advantages of this new weapon are said to be that, while 
— effective at long ranges, it is less in weight by 2 Ib. 
than t 

so much shorter, offers less resistance, and causes less recoil ; 
while it is obviously an improvement to remove the explosion 
of the or 

handled in the usual manner, and supports a bayonet of ave- 
rage size, but with a quadruple instead of triangular edge. 
This latter addition entirely removes the toyish appearance 
which the weapon otherwise presents.— Times. 


ordinary military weapon; the column of air, being 


to such a distance from the eye. The rifle can be 


The Colcy of the 98th Re; has become vacant by the death 


of Gen. Darling ——Col. Mackenzie, who has returned home 
from Canada, has been offered an appointment abroad, which 
he has not sooty ane Army and Navy Gazette states 
that a sad acci 
was playing at rackets, when a ball struck him full in one of 
his eyes, and with such force that it is feared he will for ever 
be deprived of the use of it——The Commander-in-Chief in 
India has appointed Major Jenkins, of the late 1st Euro; 
Light Cavalry, to the command of H.M. 19th Hussars. Major 
Jenkins is an excellent officer, and his services run through 
most of our great campaigns in India during the last twenty 
years.——Lt.-Col. Strange, C.B., R.A., will be the new _— 
nixtees | tor, of Artillery ——Major Hatch, with the official rank of Lt.- 
Col. has been appointed to succeed the late Col. K. Young as 
2 | Judge-Advocate-General in Bengal. 


ent has happened to Lt.-Col. Heneage. He 


Promotions.—Caused by the deaths of Gen. Darling and . 


Gen. Wilson: Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Rowan, K.C.B., to be Gen. is oe 
Gen. Hall to be Lt.-Gen. ; Col. Murray, h-p, 63rd Regt., and Col. 
Ainslie, btn L.D., to be Maj.-Gen. ; Lt.-Cols. Campbell, 48th 
Regt. and Whitmore, Staff Off. o Pens., to be Cols. ; Maj. Daniell, 
at Corfa, and Tu 


per, R.A, to be Lt.-Cols. ; Capts. Sorell, 90th, 
e Maj. 


Navy. 


SaretTy or Tue “ Mutrxg.”—The Mutine, 17, Comm. Gra- 


ham, the safety of which we announced last week, arrived at 
Panama frem Acapulco on the 13th of June, with 420,000 
dollars in Mexican treasure for Europe. The Mutine was to 
sail for San Francisco to undergo repairs. The following is 
an extract of a private letter referring to the disaster which 
occurred : “ You will be glad to hear of the Mutine’s safety. 
She was on shore for nine days in a very exposed position, 
and was actually washed over a bar with only eight feet on 
it at high water. Graham did wonders in pe dm 

will get great credit for it. He was going into what he 

for illo after dark, it turned out to be Navodid, twenty 
miles from Manzanillo, and before he could turn her out she 
ae, She has lost her false keel and shoe, and has rubbed 
off some co’ 


docked, ond will soon be as right as ever again.” —Army and 
Navy Gazette, July 19. . 


er off, and 
took 


per; she is on her way to San Francisco to be 


Tue Very Epor or THe GULF Srream.—The Army and 
Navy Gazette has credit for the very singular statement that 


follows, which we should like to see contradicted or con- 
firmed. 


“Last year the officers of H. M. 8S. Nile perceived by the colour 
of the water, whilst in the mid-Atlantic ocean, that the ship was 
on the edge of the Gulf Stream, and having actually brought the 
ship so that her bows were in the ocean river while her 
stern remained in the ocean bank, thermometers were Seonpet 
from either place, and in that short distance, of less than 250 feet, 
a difference of 40 degrees was read off from the instruments !” 


Rear-Admiral Paulding of the American Navy is the first 
United States officer of this newly created rank who has re- 
ceived the honour of a salute from a foreign ship-of-war. The 

iére, in this port, 
early in the week, and received a salute of 15 guns.——The 
Rinaldo, 17, Comm. Hewett, V.C., has joined Sir Alexan- 
der Milne’s squadron at Halifax. She was last from Vera 
Cruz, and, we regret to say, had several cases of sickness on 
board.—— When the Channel fleet sailed from Spithead for 
the Baltic, bound on a summer cruise, the intention was for 
the squadron to in the first instance to Stockholm, and 
afterwards to Riga, calling at Copenhagen on their return 
from the Baltic, sometime in the beginning of September. 
The Warrior is detached, and is expected to round to 
the Mersey.——Capt. Sherard Osborn, C. B., resigned the 

p grey to China 
ee eae force for the service of 
~ opener ¥ China.—. me ed return es fh 

number of proposals and plans purpose 0! 

roof ae submitted to the Admiralty between the 1st of 

ay, 1859, and the Ist of May, 1862, amounts to 590. The 
whole were, in the first instance, referred to the Comptroller of 
the Navy and the assistant officers of his ee ne 
sideration and report; 85 were oubeoqess y referred to the 
committee on iron plates; 19 to Capt. Hewlett, commanding 
the gunnery ship at Portsmouth: and 1 0's 6 commit- 
tee. On the June there were 37 plans and proposals un- 
der consideration. _ 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: J. B. Dickson to Dauntless, vy. Osborn 
supers. at his own request ; Hon. T. Baillie to ty , ¥. Dick- 


- 


son. mmr: R. Bradshaw to Severn.—Lieuts. jaxmoore to 
. | Black Prince; T. Barrett, H. F. ae ee ey le 
Patterso: : F. A Wetherall, to Severn.— 


m, to ; W. M. Latham 

:R. M. D., to ; H. Loney to Severn ; F. W. 
Davis, to = : C. D. Lindsay to Hawke ; 'W. W. 
ter ; W. Wiles to Severn, 
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New Publications. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
cregem of the Atlantic Telegraph. A P. 
before the American Geograph cal 
and Statistical Society. By Cyrus W. Field. Harper and Bros. 
Olive Blake's Good Work. A Novel. By John 
Cordy Jeaffereon.................2ceeeeee 
The Works of Francis Bacon. Edited by James 
, M. A., Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., 


i 
and Beanies Denan Heath, Barrister. Vol- 


neti: a> atcensnen dik tweteenn est Brown & Taggard. 
Tales of the wi BF otede inteeieateseieas Littell, Son, & Co. 
Intellectual Arithmetic. By Charles Davies, 
6 +E See Satine er eee 
om an onet Fencing. ol. 
J Monroe. N.Y.SM ry the. 


The Hunchback of Notre-Dame. By Victor 
Hugo. Translated from the French, By 
Henry L. Williams, Jr.............sseeeeees Dick & Fitagerald. 


Sine Acts. 


STATUE OF NICHOLAS I. AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


* * The design was made by the now celebrated architect 
Ricard de Montferrand, the architect of the cathedral of St. 
Isaac and the Alexander column. The equestrian statue was 
the production of the Baron Klodt, the artist of the four eques- 
trian groups which are placed at the ends of the Anitschkow 
bridge, St. Petersburg. allegorical figures, rilievi, and de- 
corations of the monument are by other hands. The work 
canto in the centre of the square in front of the cathedral of 


D. Van Nostrand. 





“ The monument of the Emperor Nicholas,” says Mr. Théo- 
phile Gautier, to whom we shall be largely indebted for the 
description which follows, “ is conceived in quite another idea 
to that of Peter the Great. In this last, the personage is every- 
thing ; all the interest is forcibly concentrated upon him ; the 
history of his reign is written in an abstract fashion upon his 
physiognomy, in his bearing, in his gesture, in his horse that 
prances, in the abrupt block that he escalades. It is a synthesis, 
that statue ; the man and the sovereign are fused together in 
it. The monument of Nicholas I.,on the contrary, is a résumé, 
an = summary of the acts and life of the Emperor. 
Bas-reliefs, relating to historical facts; warlike trophies ; em- 
blematic ; group and interpose on the flanks of the 
monument, which finally is crowned by the statue—cause 
and effect, commencement and end.” 

The plan of this monument of the Emperor Nicholas ap- 
proaches the form of an ellipse; the proportion between the 
major and minor axes being as eleven to ten. The main part 
of the bulk may be as made up of six horizontal 
zones of differing materials and contours. Three steps of red 
granite of Finland form the base, broken by four blocks each 
supporting a bronze candelabrum. The ornamentation of the 
candelabra is composed of eagles, with festoons, scrolls, and 
acanthus leaves, On the steps is a double surbase in gre 
granite of Serdabol, the upper division being elled, the 
filling of the compartments or coffers raised and -cut. On 
this last is the pedestal or inferior division of the double 
pedestal pene Sutire. Its lower ion is in porphry 
of Schokane, of deepamaranth colour. Forming part of it are 
four minor or pedestals, upon the die of each of which 
is the cipher of the deceased Emperor, surmounted by a crown, 
and enveloped with foliated ornament; and the whole has a 
fluted plinth and base mo and a bold cornice. The 
spaces between the engaged estals or projections are filled 
by four relent in bronze, commemorative of events in the reign 
of the Emperor. 

The first subject in order, that on the anterior face of the 
monument, or towards the cathedral, relates to the event of 
the year 1825, when the young sovereign, by a commanding 
bearing and self-possession, appeased a formidable revolt. 
The Emperor in full uniform, standing on steps of the Winter 
Palace, extends his hand with an irresistible gesture over the 
armed crowd of officers and soldiers, who prostrate themselves 
demanding his pardon. The second subject which is to the 
- of the preceding, commemorates the celebrated episode 
of the cholera of 1831. The populace of the capital, excited 
by the spectacle of the ravages of the disease, assembled on 
the Sennaia or hay-market, and gave themselves up to serious 
excesses ; whilst the police feared to act. The Emperor was 
not at St. Petersburg ; but, being informed of the posture of 
affairs, he set out with a single aide-de-camp, and arrived on 
the scene in a little travelling-carriage with -horses. He 
raised his tall and imposing stature, on the front of the caléche, 
and with a terrible voice, ordered the whole crowd, which had 
uncovered on seeing him, to fall on their knees and demand 
pardon of God for having offended their Emperor in doubtin 
of him. The rilievo represents this scene. The third subject re- 
Pp ts the Emp atthe t when in the midst of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Council of the Empire, he confirmed the 
code of laws (Swod-Zokonow) and decorated Count Sperowsky, 
author of the code, with the order of St. Andrew. e fourth, 
and last, ridievo, represents the ina’ tion of the railway, from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow. The Emperor, in the midst of a 
group of officers and engineers collected at the bottom of a 
valley, examines the boldly-constructed lattice-bridge of the 
Volga. The three first of these works were executed by Ro- 
mazanow ; and the last is by Salemann. They were produced 
from the models, y the galvano-plastic process. They are in 
high-relief as to the figures, and with a representation of the 
buildings in the distance and actual scene of the occurrence ; 
and are characterized by great beauty and delicacy, * * 

Baron Klodt deserves praise which has been awarded to 
him, for his treatment of the points of the horse, as well as for 
that of a figure in modern costume, subject to be contrasted 
with the work of rr x some steps distance, and alread 
referred to, which last w is usually regarded as an axed 
lent example of the Classic form of treatment. The writer in 
the “ Trésors d’ Art,” further alludes to the action of the horse, 
and to the support on the hind legs only as a marvel of equili- 








brium. If we remember rightly, when the Wellington statue | ing 
| his £10 or 


(part of the space appro- 

ph of the Chevalier 
de Fernkorn’s monument of the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
which was erected in 1859 at Vienna. As shown by a cast of 
the horse’s head, it is a colossal bg 4 i lence 

ess important decorative 

pane epee ee Me Ruth whi we pee es gap | of, 
is-on the hind logs horse is remarkable, while the support 


e 

















however leaves the question of art to be considered; and on 
that question we might have difficulty in approving of the 
chosen attitude. The Emperor, one of the best horsemen of 
his time, wears the uniform of colonel of the regiment of horse- 
guards, with cuirass, boots and spurs, and the ribbon of the 
order of St. Andrew, and on his head the helmet with the 
double-headed le, as he would appear when reviewin; 
troops. The left hand holds the reins, the right hi ve 
cally. “The expression of the countenance,” says Mr. Gautier, 
“is in ay | with the bearing of the sovereign; it is calm 
and serene; and the natural regularity of the features gives to 
it something antique and majestic.” 

The total height of the monument from the footway, where 
the railing is or will be, is 15 métres. The statue, exclusive of 
the bronze plinth, is 5 métres 68 centimetres. (A métre is 39} 
English inches.—HZd. A.) The execution of the work of the 

estals, in very small blocks, demanded great care. 

** We the monument as presenting an ensemble 
which is highly satisfactory. The architect has been happily 
inspired from the monument of Frederic the Great, at Berlin ; 
but his taste has imparted ingenious modifications; whilst the 
richness and variety of the materials employed have added a 
new element of deur and sumptuousness. The favourable 
result is helped nA fact of the sufficiency of the site and 
em ; & pomt on which we have often insisted. In a 
large , where are situated the cathedral, the palace of the 
Grand Duchess Marie NicolaYeyna, and the symmetrical hotels 
of the Minister and the Ministry of the Domains, the monu- 
ment of the Emperor Nicholas is ey Se and 
on heyy J side a sufficient distance may retreated to, to 
realize the general effect, whilst seeing the figure of the horse- 
man detach itself from the sky,—advantages rarely te be found 
in modern towns.—English paper. 


——_e—_——. 
LITERATURE OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 


Joint-Stock Companies with Limited Liability have become 
so numerous that the drawing up of p uses must be al- 
most a special branch of business. If all the promises held 
out in these manifestoes could be relied on, it would _ be 
necessary to look over the 7imes at breakfast and decide how 
we would make our fortunes. But as, unhappily, this is not 
the case, it is not now proposed to direct attention to the com- 
mercial, but to the literary, aspect of Joint-stock Companies. 
Starting with a fixed determination not to take shares in an 
of them, it is a safe as well as a pleasant occupation to loo 
over a few p ses. That which gratifies us more than 
anything is the enlarged philanthropy of the projectors. An 
opportunity is offered to every capitalist to go in for the mo- 
ral and material benefit of his fellow-creatures, while pocket- 
ing incidentally a handsome dividend for himself. And then 
the grandeur of the which these —— learn to 
us! The prospectus of the Hafod-y-Wern Slate Company 
begins thus :—* The quarry of this pany is now rapidl 
progressing in extensive development.” Compared with thi 


y | im) ng sentence, that which follows it sounds pitiably mea- 
—* Tt 


gre: is at present producing slates.” One might almost 
suppose that, when the quarry should have p' far 
enough in development, it would be expected to produce 
something else. But the expectation of the projectors appears 
to be that it will produce more slates, or, in their own words, 
that “a considerable increase will shortly be obtained.” Of 
— the object of ~ eee a the capital of the 

‘company progress in extensive development. 
1 Coes 

that of the ton, , an on pany. 
The advan which this Company offers are —“ Ist, a free- 
hold estate of 63,000 acres of rich and fertile lands within five 
days’ travelling from London.” Evidently the author of this 
sentence had in view the territorial instinct which is so strong 
in the British breast. How pleasant for a shareholder to be 
able to talk of his landed property in Algeria! The Company 
offers, . ay 3 = ownership : » — of the — A 
bra an or , capable o ucing a considerable 
rama” “it would be hy pees idto comnioelal nestions 
if we were to discuss how a considerable revenue could be ex- 
tracted out of the waters of the rivers Habra and Sig. But if 
this point be at all doubtful, there is something highly busi- 
ness-like in the notion of an ownership in these waters for a 
term of 99 years. One is almost led to hope that some of the 
beauties of the English system of conveya have, under 
the benignant rule of France, been transplanted to the 
of the Habra and the Sig. The Company offers, “ lastly, im- 
mediate interest on the capital invested.” There is no expla- 
nation from what source this interest is to come, and it is not 
our business to inquire. Possibly, there may be forthcoming 
a class of shareholders who care more for a part-ownershi 


in 
ig | the waters of the Sig and Habra than for getting a dividend in 


the first year. mg oS aoadadiot of = a tic aS 
mind are sup by projectors to bea ibility is D 
from the advertisement of the North Britsh 1 Railway Com- 
pany. It is the privilege of this Company “to open up the 
only direct routes into the historic border-lands of the two 
kingdoms.” We must own, however, to the belief that “ the 


|Tweed and the Teviot, hallowed by the genius of Walter 


Scott,” are likely to turn out a far more lucrative investment 
than the Sig and Habra; and, besides, the inducement to the 
North British speculation is not so much the taste of expected 
shareholders themselves for the romantic and picturesque as 
that of travellers on the lines which through districts 
where “the story and the scene combine.” To offer “deep 
draughts of the pure mountain breezes” to the town excursion- 
ist is perhaps an undertaking which pleases the imagination 

uite as much as that of cultivating cotton upon a rich and 
fertile freehold in ria. But the great point about both 
enterprises is, that they are philanthropic. To seek first the 
good of the country or of the whole human race, and secondly 
to get a handsome dividend upon capital, is the rule of action 
of all Joint-stock Companies, either with limited or unlimited 
liability. But of course the modern invention of Limited 
Com: preserves the philanthropist from the error of lov- 
is neighbour better than himself. He can take in hand 
, and look about him for an opportunity of in- 
vesting that amount of money and no more for improving the 


. | health, adding to the comforts, or multiplying the enjoyments 
a 


of his fellow-men. And, besides doing and 
high orien gor he has the satisfaction of refi 
w 


that he is 
Cota in ton of the gvapliek Sanaa Oe ¢ rod a 
mited is one of the grandest results of a pr ve 
age, it is ght thatthe mind of the shareholder therein should 
be ve 

t must be through a sense of “the requirements of the 


time” that b Cpr morn of these Companies use such inflated | deals 


prospectus of the Langham Hotel Company 
us that the proposed site “is al for 


aS t, and its central situation.” We feel 
some iy in binging our minds to comprehend that all 
these fine words are to such an every: 
asa house in Ladgham Place, Hearing of a site “ 





unsurpassed for its salubrity,” one naturally supposes that it 
is at least two hundred miles from ey If the ex ion 
had occurred in the p the Scarborough Cliff Hotel 
Company, it might not have appeared unsuitable. But, be- 
sides “ unsw salubrity,” the proposed hotel in Lang- 
ham Place will have an “ * to match—“ commanding,” 
as the prospectus tells us, “from the south end of Portland 
Place an uninterrupted view to the Regent’s Park.” Certain- 
ly, there can be nothing equal to this in all the west of Lon- 

n, and we know of only one site that can compare with it 
in the east—viz. Prospect Row, Hackney :— 


So called because a view it shows 

Of Shoreditch Road ; and when there blows 
No dust, the folks may one and all get 

A peep almost to Norton Folgate, 


When the Langham Hotel is built, the visitor to London may 
breakfast in its coffee-room, which will be furnished “on a 
scale of comfort and magnificence hitherto unattained,” and 
may have under his eye the whole of the noble expanse of 
Portland Place, with the Regent’s Park in the extreme dis- 
tance. And, further, we must consider the “ central situation” 
of this site. “Immediately adjacent to the embassies, the 
Hotel will be constructed with the view of affording appropri- 
ate accommodation to diplomatic bodies.” We do not know 
what accommodation is required by diplomatic bodies as dis- 
tinguished from the bodies of sight-seers or men of business, 
but it may be hoped that, among “three hundred bed-rooms 
replete with every comfort and modern improvement,” the 
diplomatic bodies will find something that will suit them, even 
if they should be governed by rather eccentric tastes. 

The leading idea of all prospectuses was either in- 
vented or ae whoever it was that first one of 
those shops w describe themselves as “ to 
ply the public with the celebrated Alton ale.” It is the public 
that is to be primarily benefited, and the shareholder seconda- 
rily and inciden . One might fairly enough ~ that, 
according to the salus populi suprema lez is the rule 
of the constitution of these Companies. As an ¢ 
what we let us turn to the prospectus of the Ven 
and Sanitary Improvements Company. If we took a low 
view of the object of this Association, we should suggest 
it was to enable Mr. William Cooke, C.E., to make a profit of 
the patent which he has obtained “ for his admirable and in- 
genious system of ventilation.” But if our faith is stro’ 
our aspirations are sublime, we shall believe that this - 
pany proposes to itselfto bring within the reach of every 
class of the community all the latest and most approved me- 
thods of ventilation, and to promote and develop from time 

ised improvements in the sanitary condition 

of h blic edifices, and buildings of all kinds,” It is 

tras that fir. Cooke's patent is to wt me the 

consideration for it is to be paid-u and also that the 
t ventilators are to be caret 

to the shareholders”—or, as one t 


might say in 
rospects of a private partnership, “at a profit;” but it is 
pate that Mr. Cooke and the shareholders are intending to 


vf 


B 


articles connected with sanitary improvements,” from 
of which “a | and — revenue may be confiden' 
anticipated ;” it is not improbable that some of these 
cles would turn out, upon inquiry, to be inventions of the in- 
genious Mr. Cooke. But what of that? Benevolent people 
will subscribe their money to improve the dwellings of the 
poor; and if, at the same ay make Des. Connan Sistune, 
why—so much the better for Mr. At any rate, it w 
be quite impossible for the pocket of benevolence to resist 
such a as this :-— 

“The miserably confined in which most of the 
diibte tb ous olla wae ol Mts ive makes the Des ehmioien 
air into their rooms a matter of vital necessity, while every one 
acquainted with their habits must be aware of their invincible re- 
pugnance to an open window.” 
In order to meet “this essential hog rg’ Ape “mtgere»- 9 the 
Company will supply a ventilator for 5s. us promotiog 
health and di comfort among crowded thousands, w! 
at the same time the dividend will be large, and the Company, 
as a commercial a will be ly 
By another application of the same beneficent ple, the 
Canadian Native Oil Company is seeking to get its shares sub- 


4 
E 


banks | scribed for, because no complete system has been yet adopted to 


bring “this bounteous supply of nature” into the market upon 
terms favourable both to producer and consumer, That the 
terms contemplated will be favourable to the shareholder 
is shown by certain simple figures which “leave so vast a 
margin of profit that a calculation would be superfluous.” The 
notion of a “vast margin” could only occur to a writer who 
had ewogers: | cultivated the Joint-stock Companies’ style of 
literature. Of that style perhaps the prospectus of the Cana- 
Oil Company is as remarkable a ¢ en as could be 
selected. As, however, it appears daily in the 7¥mes, either in 
full or in abridged form, there can be no occasion to make ex- 
tracts, which would convey only a very imperfect 
of its absurdly bombastic language.— London paper. 


—_>_—_ 


MEN ABOUT (LONDON) TOWN. 


* * We come now to of a few specimens of the 
jackal tribe in detail. amidst that portion of the 
family which makes its lair in the neighbourhood of White- 
hall is the young an in the office for Foolish Affairs. 
He may be ny curly or crépé hair, his baby-lisp, 
his semi-idiotic grin—above all, by two unfailing accoutre- 
ments, an eyeglass and an umbrella. Between the latter im- 
plement, the proportions of which are the daintiest possible, 
and himself there is a mysterious link of sympathy, 
it may be, from the mutual consciousness of a common 
As he hurries down each noontide to eat that official chop for 


in the solemn young coxcomb affects the airs of 
a man of There is a pretence of mathematical pre- 
cisiof® his habits. He is always deep in the 
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is rather to circulate in the ball-room, ra patronising 
remarks to chaperones about their sons an aa e 
can tell Mrs. Fitzmortimer why her Adolphus failed to pass 
the Civil Service examination. When he next sits, let the 
dear boy distinguish between Jeddah in Arabia, and Jeddo in 
Japan. Does she want to know the prospects of the pale 
youth with whom Arabella is pe yw He is the owner of 
an extensive tin mine in Essex, which he, Mumbo, has reason 
to know is heavily mortgaged. No wonder that Mrs F. 
thinks the depository of so many state and family secrets a 
young man worth cultivating. To Arabella herself, his man- 
ner is blandly paternal, not to say patriarchal—a happy union 
of the heavy father and the high official. He is glad she en- 
joys her ball, and so forth. For himself, he has long since ex- 
changed illusions for statistics. Du reste, he shows, like the 
whole of his race, an ae pen and an umbrella. If he cannot 
boast the same well-developed stare as the species we have 
ust described, he is very frigid to ple who live in Bedford 

ware. A trifle less insolent, perhaps, but twice as great a 
humbug. 

There is one other species which we class with the jackals, 
because an inferior animal by drawing-room measurements, but 
which exhibits none of the lower propensities of the tribe. In 
some natures, the Civil Service seems to breed a pure esthetic 
turn of mind. The irony of fate is never more forcibly exhi- 
bited than in the case of the youth who, pinned to an official 
stool, is perpetually escaping to the Beautiful in art and reli- 
my hat he may be like in the daytime, we cannot say ; 

by candlelight, he is a creature of soul and sentiment, pre- 
ferring in architecture the Gothic to the Palladian, and in mu- 
sic, + tones to any other, sacred or secular. Ritualism 
is his only real passion. at which in other youths becomes 
foppery, turns in his case to church decoration. He is fond of 
young ladies’ society, particularly when they share his eccle- 
siastical pathies. At a ball he dances with the ever-pre- 
sent consciousness of being one of the faithful laity, and weakly 
attempts to imbue his partner’s mind with a res of sacer- 
dotalism. His favourite reading is Miss Sewell’s or Miss 
Yonge’s novels. He generally takes a tour abroad in the au- 
tumn—not to climb Swiss mountains, but to see how they “ do 
= foreign cathedrals. He talks Ruskinese, and attends 


We come now to the young men of the leonine family, who 
wi about Mayfair, careless of the toils with which the 
Sp ES 
the con; jot, the silly, but well- 
, and the man-milliner. We have a few words tosay 
on each. And, first, of the congenital idiot. We apply the 
term, not in its strict physiological sense, but somewhat more 
loosely, tothe youth who has been distinguished from his earliest 
years by aconsistent career of folly. There was always at Eton 
or Harrow some — who did and said the most incredibly 
foolish things, and whose name or rank was a ual satire 
on himself. Some impish manipulation of a plug laid the tu- 
torial residence under water, and, being at once brought home 
to him, extinguished the last spark of forbearance in the tu- 
torial breast. He vanished from view, only to reappear at 
Oxford or Cam , saying and doing the same pre | 
gs. A senseless outrage on the person of the Col- 
lege porter abridges by = his academic career. He 
comes to London to dance be caressed, or goes abroad to 
have an interview with the Pope, and returns home to tell the 
world that it is a pity there is not better society in Jerusalem 
—to demonstrate, in a word— 
How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been left at home. 
Last stage of all, should electors permit, he opens his mouth 
to bray in the House of Commons on a Highway Bill, or in- 
some asinine jae at departed greatness. This is 
ital idiot—a great prize in the matri- 
lottery méme 
8 
best 


next species is the silly but well-meaning young lion. 
is nown by the curious philanthropic projects 
evolved out of his internal Bs mone gs He yo bees 
erous pathies aroused by open and glarin 
distress, Say bebdly “oxtemporiding a theory of opp: 
housemaids or unappreciated linkmen, proceeds at once to le- 
gislate for their relief. And the measures he concerts are still 
more . “Evil, be thou my good”—this is his daring 
motto. To liberate the housemaid he proclaims a even- 
for the fashionable world, amidst the questionable shades 
of the London Mabille. And when a great man falls, and the 
id pauses to reflect how it may best do him honour, the 


work 
——— young lion is ready with an idea which will in- | 0 


ly minister to the necessity of the linkman. Perpetuate 


"the memory, he cries, of your illustrious dead—not by any bar- 


ren monument in brass or marble, but a colossal specimen of 
the Colonne Vespasianienne. We smile at his impetuous be- 
nevolence, but his intentions are good. If he would abstain 
for ten years from attending a Social Science meeting, he 
would make at the end of that period a tolerable Justice of the 


Lastly, there is the man-milliner. Our young Pretorians are 
not ind nt to dress. It is a beautiful sight to see a row of 
them at the opera, with their faultless gloves and exquisitely 

pointed flower, cudgelling their brains over the libretto of 
a But they have other tastes more serious than dress. 
There is a thing, with pasty cheeks and effeminate habits, that 
lolls whole days on the sofa revolving new neck-ties to suit its 
complexion—the pure and simple milliner, without the excuse 
of sex. When it enters, civet impregnates the air. When it 
travels, it is with all the luxurious knick-knacks and all the 
fantastic megrims of a lady in an interesting condition. It 
has not one of the vices of a man. Sympathy it has none, 
except with its tailor. The one great problem of its life is 
how to shape its pantaloons. It is tolerated in society because 
of its facility in retailing scandalous stories to dowagers and 
fashionable old maids. 


—>—_—_—_ 
A SPIRITED OCEAN YACHT RACE. 


The third ocean race between Kingstown and Cork has been 
won by the cutter ~—_ Phosphorus, the property of W. Tur- 
ner, Esq., and belonging to the Royal Mersey Yacht Club. 

competing vessels started from Kingstown on Friday 
morning, the entries comprising the following sixteen vessels : 


tons, Avalanche, 47, n, 35, ina, 109, Hugenie 90, 
er, 9), Gertrude, 60, Osprey, 62, , 50, Bolus, 
a 62, a 35, Clutha, 30, Ariadne, 85, Galatea, 143, 


At ety | minutes ten o'clock the starting-gun was 
- from the a ben Club quay,  M —_ 
away T moorin, t away in tifal style. 

Aker tis start = _—— took the lead, = Pi ; 
second w tutha, Sybil, us, farina, , 
Wildflower, Eugenie, and Coolin short distances astern. On 
out of the harbour they retained ip peion ont the 

far as . en off the 


A her lead as Grey- 
stones the freshened ,and the Wildflower 


gave up and bore for Kingstown. On the run down to this 
point the ae began to show her powers as a sailer, and, 
when passing Dalkey, took the lead from the Avalanche. Here, 
too, the Osprey began to run ahead, and passed the Avalanche, 
which was now closely followed by the Marina. All the 
schooners at this time were a good distance astern, the = 
nie leading, with the Galatea well on her quarter, followed 
the Georgina and ~~ When near Bray Head, A | 
towards evening, the passed the Hugenie and took the 
lead of the schooners, the other “ two-stickers ” being almost in 
a ruck a distance behind. From Wicklow to Arklow 
the Phosp led the entire fleet, closely followed by the 
Osprey ; and the relative positions of the yachts chan little 
during the remainder of the run on Friday. As night came 
on it began to blow from the south, with rain and a heavy sea, 
which obliged all the vessels to shorten sail; and such was 
the hazy state of the weather that they lost sight of one an- 
other completely. When off Wicklow Head the Hugenie put to 
sea with the Georgina. During Friday night the wind in- 
creased to almost a gale, blowing alternately from the west, 
south, and north-west, with a tremendous jump ofa sea. Still 
the majority of the craft held on, battling bravely with the 
storm and sea, but shipping immense quantities of water. It 
rolled in, it is said, in tons on the , Which at the 
time was going under a three-reefed mainsail and double- 
reefed foresail, with bowsprit close in; and it is reported that 
in this heavy breeze the dopey carried away some of the gear- 
ing of her bowsprit. hile the storm lasted several of 
the yachts ran in for shelter, and when the morning 
broke those on board the Phosphorus, which had “ stuck 
to it manfully during the whole night, could not 
descry the sail of one of her competitors. As Sa- 
turday advanced the wind moderated a little, but the 
weather continued very hazy, so much so that nothing at 
any distance could be seen with certainty. At daylight the 
Phosphorus passed the Saltees, and the _ it next in her wake 
then was the Hugenie, but far astern. She had during the run 
down regained her former position of leader of the schooners. 
When passing the Tuskar she left the Galatea about three 
miles to the leeward, and two of the cutters (whose names 
could not be found out) two miles to windward; but when 
about the Conybegs the Galatea again passed the Eugenie, 
and thence out continued to increase the distance between her- 
self and her sch petitors. In fact, the manner in 
which she was sailed from the Saltees into the harbour sur- 
prised all who witnessed it. Up to the time of the second 
passing by her of the Hugenie, the latter was almost confident 
of success; and no doubt she stood an admirable chance of 
coming in first of the schooners, until, fearing another gale of 
wind, her owner ordered sail to be shortened, and this threw 
her considerably astern. After a good beat up from the Sal- 
tees the Phosphorus entered the harbour and passed the win- 
ning buoy, opposite the Royal Western Yacht Club-house, at 
half t ten o'clock on Saturday night, and was saluted from 
the Club-quay with great cheering. She was, of course, de- 
clared winner of the cup, which is valued at £50. 

The Phosphorus was the only yacht of the entire number that 
reached the harbour on Saturday. The next, the Clutha, came 
in about five o’clock on Sunday morning, followed by the 
Coolin, Galatea, — Avalanche, 4 us, and Geor- 
gina, at long intervals. One of the rules of the race being that 
if a cutter won the cup, the second prize should go to the first 
schooner — the Royal Western Yacht Club-house, it was 
awarded to the , She being the first schooner, and hay- 
ing ae the Club-house at twenty minutes eight o'clock 
on day morning. The entire run down is described as of 
a very severe character, the yachts having to beat the whole 
way against a head-wind.—Cork Constitution. 


—— 
THE HAMMAM IN LONDON. 


The Hamman, or Hot-air Bath, erected in Jermyn Street by 
Mr. G. Somers Clarke, under the direction of Mr. Urquhart, for 
the London and Provincial Turkish Bath Company (limited), 
is now completed, and has been open some days during the 
past week to the directors and shareholders of the company, 
their friends, and other invited guests. On Monday it will be 
open to ladies, and on Tuesday it will be open to every one 
who chooses to pay his money at the doors. We recommend 
all who take any interest in the great institution of the bath to 
refuse to take any description or any amount of praise upon 
trust. This thing cannot be judged otherwise than by actual 
yo ag ; but we may be permitted to formularise our 

pinion of what has been done in this phrase—that now, for 
the first time since the time of the Romans, the true bath is 
restored to these islands. 

There is no need to institute any comparison between this 
beautiful structure and the miserable shams which have de- 
graded the name of the bath, and spread abroad confusion and 
error as to its real nature, in London and elsewhere over the 
country during two years past. These, for the most part im- 
perfect adaptations of buildings never intended for the bath, 
were so unlike the bath that (to borrow a phrase from Mr. 
ne ya they have served only to show what the bath is not. 
Buildings designed expressly for the bath by persons who did 
not know what the bath was have not been more fortunate. 
They were born of ignorance and cupidity, and have for the 
most part met with the failure which they richly merited. 
The mischief, however, which they have done has been very 
great. People talk about the bath, theorising and dogmatisin 
upon the not merely imperfect, but erroneous ex ice whi 
they have gained at these places. From defective ventilation, 
and from a still more imperfect service of the bath, persons 
have been really made ill, and the mischief has been charged 
upon the institution. Now, however, that a bath is 
open, about which there can be no cavil or doubt, the 
merits of the institution can at le! be definitely tested, 
which has not hitherto been intelligible to them. 

The Hammam is built upon a plot of land behind what was 
once a ae ee at 76 Jermyn-street. The entrance is in the 
Sagade of this building by a wide doorway leading into a pas- 
cage which passes through the ci-derant hotel. The money- 

er’s office is on the nd-floor of the building, and here 
the bather di ts his hat, stick, or umbrella, and commits to 
the charge of the attendant any valuables he may wish to have 
ow mp} He then proceeds down the and a broad 
ight of steps, draped with red cloth, and bordered with ex- 
otic plants, to the folding-doors leading to the bath. When 
these are thrown —_. @ scene not less extraordinary than 
beautiful is presented to his sight. He is at the threshhold of 
the cold-room of the Hammam. This cold-room is designed and 
executed with very great taste. It is built principally of wood, 
the walls in part — of very beautiful brickwork. The 
try is of Oriental designs. It is divided into arched- 
timber open bays, not boxes, on either side, each surrounded 
be oo benches, lined and og bag ney mat- 
, and separated from the cen’ avenue by dwarf perfo- 
rated partitions. There is a gallery and ee 
trance, latticed in a most charming manner. corbels are 











cut most cunningly, and the woodwork throughout is treated 
in a masterly way. The Oriental character of the work is 
reserved =e and the whole is varnished or 
ished. There is no gaudy paint or perishable plaster. This 
apartment is 70 feet long by 50 feet broad. The divans are 
furnished with ample ions and mattrasses covered with 
white glazed calico striped with red, and separated by Turkey- 
red silk curtains. In the middle of the room is a marble 
fountain, which plashes and plays constantly, inviting to re- 

by its murmurs, and filling the air with coolness and 
Rechece, At the end of the room is a plunge tank, 30 feet 
long by 6, and four feet six inches deep, part of which is in the 
bath itself, and part in the cold-room. In the corner of the 
cold-room, near the entrance, is a small Turkish stove, over 
which an attendant pees, and thence he dispenses hot coffee 
and sherbet, narghillés, chibouks, tob , and iced | a 
Along the borders of the plunge tank is a rich bed of exotic 
plants, and beautiful plants and flowers are elsewhere dispersed 
over the room. 

Before passing the threshold of this room, the bather must 
uncover his feet and leave behind him the dirt of the streets. 
He then enters, and is conducted by an attendant to a place at 
one of the divans. As he undresses, the attendant holds the 
bath-sheet before him, and he dons the costume of the bath— 
the waist-cloth which reaches below the calf of the leg; the 
sheet, which is thrown over the shoulders; and, if he pleases, 
aturban. Thus attired, he enters the hot-room by one of the 
small doors on either side of the pangs tank.’ It should be 
mentioned that over the plunge, and dividing the hot-room from 
the cold-room, is a Moorish arched opening filled with plate 

lass. Beneath this, the bather will plunge as he emerges 
from the hot-room after the bath. This } window gives 
light to the bath and produces a most agreeable effect as you 
sit in the interior of the bath, where the light is subdued, and 
look out upon the,freshness and brilliancy of the cold-room. 

A professional critic gives a detailed description of the archi- 
tectural merits of the interior of the bath. e need not quote 
it at length. It is sufficient to note that the form of the prin- 
cipal apartment is that of a Greek cross, and at the four cor- 
ners are four minor rooms, two for the greater heats, and two 
washing-rooms. The principal department is indescribably 
beautiful. It is built of fine brickwork, and is 54 feet high. 
The centre is surmounted by a solid brickwork dome of 26 
feet span, lit with stars of coloured lights. The beauty of that 
dome to be understood must be seen. The floors, ches, 
and shampooing platforms are of pure white Sicilian marble. 
In the centre is a raised platform, which has an apartment 
underneath, containing the douche, and a kind of lateral 
shower-bath called the Needle-bath. 

The processes of the bath are already to some extent under- 
stood; but they have not lately in England been administered 
with the accuracy which is severely adhered to in the 
Hammam. 

We will suppose the bather to have rested for a time in 
the hot-room; to have braved the fiercer heats of the inner 
chamber ; to have undergone the soothing and, at the same 
time, invigorating process of shampooing; to have braved the 
bracing violence of the douche ; and to have emerged through 
the plunge into the cold-room like a giant refreshed. There, 
reclining upon a divan for the brief season necessary to allow 
his body to cool and dry, he may enjoy the luxury of a pipe, 
served as only an Oriental can serve a pipe, sip a cup of coffee 
fit for the Sultan, and meditate u an institution which, if 
properly understood, will add something to his life, something 
to his understanding, and much to his value as aman. Then 
will he know that the Hammam is not an innovation, but a 
blessing restored.— London Weekly Paper, July 19. 

—>—__—_ 

Civ List Pensions.—A list of all pensions granted be- 
tween the 20th day of June, 1862, and charged upon the Civil 
List (pursuant to Act Ist Vic.,c.2.) Date of grant, June 19, 
1862 :—Miss Elizabeth Baly and Miss Marie Josephine Fauvet, 
a joint pension (£100), in consideration of the late Dr. Baly’s 
long career in the public service, and of the merit of the scien- 
tific medical works of which he was the author. Mr. Richard 
Cort (£50), in addition to his former ion of £50, on ac- 
count of the great value and utility of father’s discoveries 
in the working of iron, and of his failure to derive any pecu- 
niary benefit therefrom. Mrs. Mary Cross (£100), in conside- 
ration of her late husband's merits as a painter, and of her 
straitened circumstances. Mrs. Jane Fonblanque (£100) on 
account of her husband having been forty-four years in the 
Consular service, and of his death having m caused by an 
attack made upon him while at his post at le, by a 
Turkish soldier, when his family was left entirely unprovided 
for. Dr. John Hart (£75), Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland, in consideration of his contributions to the 
science of anatomy and physiology, and of his being afflicted 
with blindness and broken health. Mr. Charles Mackay (£100), 
in consideration of his contributions to poetry and to general 
literature. Miss ma Robinson (£75), in consideration of 
her many romances, historical plays, and other contributions 
ro pers ical literature, of admitted excellence. Mr. George 

ny (£100), in consideration of his labours in the field of 
minute anatomy and physiology, and of the many works on 
the subject which he has given to the public in the transac- 
tions of learned societies without receiving any pecuniary re- 
muuneration. Mr. Leitch Ritchie (£100), in acknowledgment 
of his labours to enrich the literature of his country and to 
elevate the intellectual condition of the poor. Mr. Thomas 
(£50), in consideration of his literary labours. Mr. John 
Seymer (£100), in consideration of his contributions to litera- 
ture, and of his career of usefulness at home, and of educa- 
tional labours among the natives of India, in spite of his being 
blind from within two years of his birth. Mr. Isaac Taylor 
(£100), in public acknowledgment of his eminent services to 
literature, especially in the departments of history and philo- 
sophy. during a period of more than forty years. Mr. John 
ade (£50), in consideration of his contributions to political 
literature, more especially during the time of the Reform Bill 
of 1822. Mrs. Janet Wi and Miss Jessie Wilson (£100), a 
— — in consideration of the eminent services of the 
te fessor Geo: Wilson, of Edinburgh, as a public 
teacher and a scientific man. Total, £1,200. 








Tue Cuaritres or Lonpon.—Within ten years, Mr. Low 
tells us, the charities of London have aoe | in number by 
one-fourth, and their wealth has been augmented by about a 
third, last year’s aggregate income of six hundred and forty 
bodies being nearly two millions and ahalf. Fourteen 


hospitals spent £154,858 in relieving 431,345 patients, while, of 
ninety-eight special hospi infirmari: i i 
kindred institutions, in all of £180. the thirty- 


four fitted for receiving patients gave help to 165,223. 
Twenty-two peniten' aixteen reformatories, and the well- 
known Foundling H , together spent nearly £100,000 a 
=. and gave shelter to many thousand youths of both sexes. 


mone: t by twenty-nine institutions for relieving 
street-destivuiion amyunted ie 1861 to £64,764, irrespective 0¢. 
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separate funds, in all about £38,000, raised last winter to aid 
those in special difficulties, and distributed among from seventy 
to eighty thousand individuals. Of that large number many 
received assistance from week to week, to many others 
passing relief was given, while the most important of all uses 
to which such special money was put was the supplying of 
tools to workmen, the replenishing of poor fruit-women’s 
stocks, and the like. 

Englishmen are not slow in seeing the especial advantage of 
any help that enables men to help themselves. Of loan socie- 
ties, according to Mr. Low’s statistics, the number has risen 
from thirty-four in 1850 to two hundred and forty-two in 1860, 
the number of loans granted being multiplied by four in the 
ten years. Some of these societies, it is true, being in the 
hands of private individuals, are worked for selfish and disho- 
nest purposes ; and it is to be wished that some large and well- 
regulated institution might be set on foot, to which needy la- 
bourers and mechanics could have recourse without being 
defrauded. 

Turning to another part of Mr. Low’s volume, we find that 
from £40,600 to £50,000 are spent annually in London by six- 
teen societies in aiding the deaf and dumb and blind. The 
School for the Indigent Blind has an average of 141 pupils; 
the Home Teaching Society sends tutors from house to house, 
and reckons itself to have taught 500 blind people to read, 
some of them being seventy years old and upwards. Twelve 
other bodies undertake to provide for the bodies or souls of 
others among the 4,000 blind Londoners. Of deaf and dumb 
there are not so many, and only four societies are formed for 
their relief; but one alone, the Asylum in the Oid Kent Road, 
has an income of £11,000, spent in caring for an average of 
800 pupils at a time, in addition to those who are admitted on 
moderate presets. Upwards of £60,000 go annually to the 
training of 2,000 orphans, spread over fourteen asylums, while 
twenty others spend £112,000 in educating nearly 3,000 child- 
- who are not orphans.—Review of Mr. Low's “ Charities of 

mdon.” 


Tue Unrortunate Lover —Mr. Bradshaw, M.P. for Can- 
terbury, who “fell in love” with Maria Tree, having heard 
that the songstress had taken a place in the Birmingham mail, 
booked the rest for himself, in the name of Tomkins, and re- 
solved to make the most of the opportunity afforded him. Un- 
fortunately, his luggage and the songstress went by one mail, 
while he, through a mistake, travelled by another. The story 
is thus told by Capt. Gronow :— 

“ On arriving at Birmingham, early in the morning, he left 
the coach and stepped into the hotel, determined to remain 
there, and go to the theatre on the following evening. He 
went to bed, and slept late the following day; and on waking 
he remembered that his trunk with all his money had gone on 
to Manchester, and that he was without the means of Paying 
his way. Seeing the Bank of Birmingham opposite the hotei, 
he went over and explained his position to one of the part- 
ners, giving his own banker’s address in London, and showing 
letters addressed to him as Mr. Bradshaw. Upon this he was 
told that with such credentials he might have a loan; and the 
banker said he would write the necessary letter and cheque, 
and send the money over to him at the hotel. Mr. Bradshaw, 
pleased with this kind attention, sat himself down comfortably 
to breakfast in the coffee-room. According to promise, the 
cashier made his appearance at the hotel, and asked the waiter 
for Mr. Bradshaw. ‘No such gentleman here,’ was the reply. 
—Oh, yes, he came by the London mail.’—‘ No, sir; no one 
came but Mr. Tomkins, who was booked as inside passenger 
to Manchester.’ The cashier was dissatisfied ; but the waiter 
added, ‘ Sir, you can look through the window of the coffee- 
room door, and see the —— ourself.’ On doing so, he 
beheld the Mr. Tomkins, alias Mr. Bradshaw, and imme- 
diately returned to the bank, telling what he himself had heard 
and seen. The banker went over to the hotel, had a consulta- 
tion with the landlord, and it was determined that a watch 
should be placed upon the suspicious person who had two 
names and no lu , and who was booked to Manchester, 
but had sto ayy ham. The landlord summoned 
boots—a little lame fellow, of most ludicrous appearance, —and 
pointing to the gentleman in the coffee-room, told him his duty 
for the day was to follow him wherever he went, and never to 
lose sight of him; but above all to take care that he did not 
get away. Boots ded assent, and immediately mounted 
guard. Mir. Bradshaw having taken his breakfast and read the 
papers, looked at his watch, and sallied forth to see somethi 
of the goodly town of Birmingham. He was much surp 
at observing a little odd-looking man surveying him most at- 
tentively, and watching his every movement; stopping when- 
ever he stopped, and evidently taking a deep interest in all he 
did. At last, observing that he was the object of this inces- 
sant espionnage, and finding that he had a shilling left in his 

ket, he hailed one of the coaches that ran short distances 
Cans days when omnibuses were not. This, however, did 
not suit little boots, who went up to him and insisted that he 
must not leave the town. Mr. Bradshaw’s indignation was 
naturally excessive, and he immediately returned to the hotel, 
where he found a constable ready to take him before the mayor 
as an impostor and swindler. He was compelled to appear 
before his worship, and had the mortification of being told 
that unless he oll ive some explanation, he must be con- 
tent with a night’s | g in a house of detention. Mr. Brad- 
shaw had no alternative but to send to the fair charmer of his 
heart to identify him ; which she most readily did, as soon as 
rehearsal was over. Explanations were then entered into; 
but he was forced to give the reason of his being in Birming- 
ham, whith of course made a due impression on the lady's 
heart, and led to that happy result of their interviews—a mar- 
riage which resulted in the enjoyment of mutual happiness for 
many years.” — 5 





TRANSLATIONS OF THE BiBLe.— Wickliffe’s. This was the 
first translation made into the language. It was eet | 
John Wickliffe, about the year 1360, bat never printed, 
though there are manuscript copies of it in severai of the pub- 
M Tyndalee William Tyndal ed b 

's. The translation by William Tyndale, assist 
Miles Coverdale, was the first printed Bible in the English ton 
guage. The New Testament was published in 1526. It was 
revised and republished in 1530. In 1532 Tyndale and his 
associates finished the whole Bible, except the Apocrypha, and 
Printed it abroad. 
Maitthews's. While Tyndale was preparing a second edition 


of his Bible, he was taken up and burnt tor heresy at Flanders. | Time 


On his death, Coverdale and John Rogers revised it, and ad- 

Beary Vil hs ee, menvenghs enter te 

» in 1537, and i at , under ti 

Seven = of ‘Thom as Masthows, Gunee 8 was called 
ws's Bible. 

Oranmer’s. This was the first Bible printed by any | in 

England, and pabliciy set up in the churches. It was Tyn- 


dale’s version and examiped b Cran- 
it wast called Cran- 


mer, who added a preface to it, whence 





mer’s Bible. It was printed by Grafton of the largest volume, 
and published in 1540. After being adopted, suppressed and 
—s ee successive reigns, a new edition was brought 
out in . 


Sport ry Lasprapor.—To the true sportsman, who sets out 
for the enjoyment of sport alone, and is not deterred by the 
privation of a few of the comforts of life, no country, to my 
mind, affords such attractions as Labrador. Each month of 
the season provides a change of sport, and of course of food, 
for the gun and the hook is here expected to furnish all 
dainties for the table. July is - as early for purposes of 
enjoyment as these shores should be visited; after that time 
the rivers, lakes, and estuaries abound with salmon and trout. 
The sea swarms with myriads of cod and other fish, 500 to 
1000 of which is no uncommon take for one boat by 10 A.M., 
and is often repeated by the same boat in the afternoon. Had- 
dock, halibut, and other varieties are on the coast at the same 
time, including capelin, &c. August brings with it the first 
of the young wild fowl. About the 8th or 10th of the month 
appear the forerunners of an inconceivable supply of the La- 
brador curlew, which by the 20th becomes so numerous as to 
astonish those who for the first time visit the country. These 
birds arrive thin, but speedily after their arrival become plump 
and delicate. Brood after brood of ducks follow in infinite va- 
riety, and wood-grouse may be pursued in the forests, as well 
as ptarmigan on the mountains. September continues the 
supply of all these, except the curlew on the land, and the 
salmon in the waters, both of which take their departure by 
the middle of the month; but other novelties supply their 
places, the largest and most delicious herrings and mackerel 
being added to the list of fish, and several other kinds of birds 
arrive. At all periods of the season deer of various sorts are 
to be found within a day’s march of the coast, the reindeer 
being the most abundant. To enjoy all this there are few im- 
pediments ; the voyage there, if well arranged, at that season 
is agreeable—the country picturesque and pleasant—the in- 
habitants civil, kind, and hospitable. The sport is free to all 
who go to enjoy it; no rent is required; and even salmon- 
fishing can be had at trifling expense.—L. b 








Tae Earty Estate or BALMoRAL.—To those who are 


stran to the history of this ye retreat, it may be in- 
ter = hed know: hat, when the lof Mar rebelled inst 
the English crown in 1715, the district around Balmoral was 


the focus of the rebellion. The standard was raised at Castle- 
town of Braemar, within twelve miles of Balmoral, while that 
place, as its name implies, was the “ seat of the t Earl,” — 
not of the rebel, but some other Highland chief. Long after 
the Stuarts were overthrown in and, the embers of Jacob- 
— a > the pg of Mar 7a we + the hoon 
ant fait t hold of the ple, and the ish language an: 
Megeatune eqeead in the letrict, the clans wale won over to the 
House of Brunswick; and, pees years before the Prince Con- 
sort purchased the estate of Balmoral, the Highlanders were 
pre to receive him. The estate is situate in the High- 
lands of Aberdeenshire, and was heid on lease for many years 
by the late Sir Robert Gordon, brother of the late 1 of 
Aberdeen. When Sir Robert died, in 1848, the Prince Con- 
rene ee with the Queen, had visited some parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland every year, had his attention directed to the 
spot as a suitable locality for a permanent autumnal residence. 

he lease was secured, and in 1849 the Queen and Court went 
down for a short time to Balmoral. The Royal Family were 
so pleased with the situation, and the quiet, orderly character 
of the people, that the Prince purchased the property as a 
private residence, and leased the neighbouring estates of Aber- 
geldie and Birkhall. The royal domain contains about thirty 
square miles, chiefly mountainous and well wooded. 





Water Savace Lanpor at Ruepy.—Those were the 
days, in which Walter Savage Landor astonished masters, 
boys, and neighbouring rustics, by the use and abuse of those 
remarkable powers which should have made him a pride to 
Rugbeians, beating Butler himself in Latin versification, and 
without a rival in boxing, leaping, and all spoits allowed or 
forbidden ; now seen on horse out of bounds, galloping 
beyond the reach of pedestrian authorities, and now, after the 
fashion of a Roman retiarsus, throwing his casting-net over 
the head of the miller who had venti to demand possession 
of that illegal implement, and reducing his enemy to abject 
submission under those helpless circumstances; and when 
= Dr. James (on whom he was always writing squibs, 

tin and English), with the intention of offering serious re- 
monstrance, kn for admission at his study-door—that 
recognized castle of every ian, which no master dreams 
of entering without leav: ecting to discredit the reality of 
the visit or the voice, and devoutly ejaculating from within 
his bolted fortress—“ Avaunt, Satan !— Blackwood. 





Retics oF THE Past.—The large dredger has come upon 
the wreck of a vessel in Shields Harbour, and the diver in the 
employ of the Tyne Commissioners is employed in lifting it by 
means of the weigh keel. This vessel is supposed to have lain 
in the bottom of the river since the 8th of September, 1740. 
On that day the Prince ick, of , was driven 
from her anchors in a great storm of wind, and ran foul of 
several vessels, some of which shared the same fate with her. 
The Prince Frederick, by the impetuosity of the wind on her 
larboard side, heeled gunwale in, and the starboard midship 
port being open to take in coals, the water filled her so quickly 
that she sunk immediately. A Custom-house officer named 
Harbottle, two men, and a boy perished, two of them in the 
cabin. Several ro raged a a he ancient —" have 
been fished up durin, e recent ts) tions in the 
Tyne; and pon Ain old Snow, as if soldiers LT bee drowned 
while crossing the stormy waters of the Tyne, have also been 
brought to light —Daily News. 





Vicorovs Lanevace.— * * Lost money may be ined, 
lost armies may be replaced out of our swarms of men; but 
who shall give us back the time we have “ fooled away” before 
the dirt hb of Manassas? Expose a cup of clear water to 
the frost. e it,and even when the cold begins to fill 
its transparent substance with beautiful spicula of ice, if you 
agitate the mass it will not immediately freeze. But give it in 


which the best of men and women conscientiously, but re- 
luctantly, and the worst of men and women, rly and with 
a devilish delight, perform =e of spies and informers upon 
each other. To say that such a gigantic system of mutual 
espionage does not tend to degrade c’ ter, is simply to say 
that eaves-dropping and tale-bearing are not low and mean oc- 
cupations. Under its influence, nothing is known of a man’s 
real character or disposition. Habitual watchfulness upon the 
one side awakens habitual h risy on the other. And it is 
only when the little saint of ton expands into the ntic 
villain of New Orleans or San Francisco, that you can tell how 
vast a benefit = derived from his emigration. The wicked- 
ness looked little here, because we saw but little of it. The 
enormous pressure of universal listening and peeping had 
driven it p sn de ae the innermost fibres of our society.—Mr. 
Sennott, for defence, in case of the State of Mass. v. 
Gordon, for Treason. " v v 

Tue JuDGMENT ConcERNING Essays anp REviEwa—We 
understand that neither y in the suit against Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wilson, in the Court of Arches, have ap’ trom 
the recent decision,—the promoters probably thinking that the 
Judicial Committtee ot the Privy Council would not be more 
exigeant of orthodoxy than Dr. Lushington, the defendants 
probably anxious to secure Dr. Lushington’s admissions in 
their favour, before disputing his adverse decisions. The pro- 
moters have, therefore, “ reformed” their articles in conformity 
with the agg ey the course of the case is now likely 
to be as follows: There must, of course, be some formal re- 
argument before Dr. Lushington on the reformed articles, but 
the Dean is not likely to veer from his judgment on the points 
on which he had expressed it ; and the sentence of deprivation 
may probably be pronounced. 
the defendants will appeal to the 
the cause will be reargued 
assigned to it by the Court 


st this we conclude that 
rivy Council, in which case 
within the very reduced limits now 
below.—Spectator. 





Byron; His CuRLS, AND HIs SHoormise.—When Byron 
was at Cambridge, he was introduced to Scrope Davis by their 
mutual friend, Matthews, who was afterwards drowned in the 
river Cam. After Matthews’s death, Davis became a 

icular friend, and was admitted to his rooms at all hours. 
Jpon one occasion he found the poet in bed with his hair en 
pa, , upon which Scrope cried, “Ha, ha! Byron, I have 
at last caught you acting the part of the Sleeping Beauty.”— 
Byron, in a rage, exclaimed, “ No, Scrope; the part of a d—d 
fool, you should have said.”—“ Well, then, anything you 
wad but you have succeeded admirably in deceiving your 
ends, for it was my conviction that your hair curled natural- 
es Yes, naturally, every night,” returned the poet ; “but 
‘0 not, my dear Scrope, let the cat out of the bag, for I am as 
vain of my curls as a sixteen.” When in London, 
Byron to to ton’s shooting in Davis 
Street, to try his hand, as he said, at a wafer. edderburn 
Webster was present when the poet, intensely delighted with 
his own skill, boasted to Joe Manton that he considered him- 
self i oe A es “No, my lord,” replied Manton, 
“not the t; but your s to-day was : 
upon which Byron waxed wae and Ie the Pan yyy t 
lent passion. —Gronow’s Reminiscences. 


Tue Worts or Hicu Porise.—While on the 
dandies, let us notice that Brummell, who declared that his 
blacking was made with the best champagne, was envious of 
the superior polish exhibited by the famous Colonel Kelly, 
who was indeed a dandy of the dandies :— 

“He was a thin, emaciated-looking 
bearing of the tleman. He was haughty in the extreme, 
and very fond of dress ; his boots were so well varnished that 
the polish now in use could not sui Kelly’s blacking in 
brill ; his paataloons were made of the finest leather, and 
his coats were inimitable: in short, his dress was considered 
perfect. His sister held the place of hou to the Cus- 
tom-house, and when it was burnt down Kelly was burnt with 
it, in endeavouring to save his favourite boots. When the news 
of his horrible death became known, all the dandies were anx- 
ious to secure the services of his valet, who possessed the 
mystery of the inimitable . Brummell lost no time 
in discovering his place of residence, and asked what 
he required ; the servant answered, his late master gave 
£150 a-year, but it was not enough for his talents, and 

Ww 


ject of 


he 


should require £200; upon which Brummell said, if 
ou will make it Famer Tshall be happy to attend upon a 
he late Lord Plymouth eventually secured this of 


valets at £200 a-year, and bore awa the sovereignty of 
boots.— Review of Ditto. . ’ 


A. Seas 4 Pa poms ~- ate Coleridge’s Table Talk 
ma: e wing opinion, suggested b: 
the Nullifeation movement : ing od 
“ Naturally, one would have ht that there would have 
been greater sym; y between the Northern and Northwest- 
ern states of the American Union and land, than between 
Ensen blosd the j opitit a Game, There is ten — as much 
and spirit in New as in 
Carolinas, &c. Nevertheless, ty at the ioe at 
interests of commerce, that now, and for some 
le of the North hate England with ng bitterness, | 
while among those of the South, who are Jacobins, the British 
connection become popular. Can there be any 
national fusion of the Northern and Southern States? I 
not. In fact the Union will be shaken almost to dislocation, 
whenever a serious question between the states arises, 
Union has no centre, and it is impossible now 


make one. The mure they extend their borders into the In- 
dian’s land, the weaker will the national cohesion be. But 
look upon the States as splendid masses, to be used, by and 


by, in the composition of two or three great governments.” 


Drm Srpvey Sit ror Hamiet?—The influence which Sid- 
ney exercised over the literature of his time was of unmixed 
His writings have long since lost the attraction 


Se saree but they served ae oy L parpens nave, 





and purifying the character of 
read Sidney’s sonnets now; still fewer 
at his dreamy and fantastic “ Arcadia. 





that condition a very short period of rest, and it becomes a/ tion that Shakspeare was so much impressed with 8 

rock, hardly vielding to the ene ies of gunpowder and fire! | life and character, that he was indebted to him for his concep. 

So have we found the South. They were once urdecided. | ion of Hamlet.’ The of Si 8 griefs, 
and the stupidity of Government have i a| writes Mr. d, “ was the death of his adopted under 

hesitating into a hostile people. Yet Mr. Gordon is a traitor the s Poteen sdeninitennd by bis uncle, whe maated 

aeais oft oteal * * Puritanism, which exalted the | the widow with indecent haste, similar to that which is de- 

manly English spirit to fanaticism on the one hand, vied scribed in the play : ns Pre 

it on the other —— _ “sp — — _ were — * Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.”” 

trines are ft But the which the Puritans uncon-| The comparison is forced and inapplicable. Sidney's father 

po nen ves after them, and churches which detest their | and mother lived together in peace till the and he was 

memory deny their are managed on their prin-| always on the best of terms with his uncle. 

ciples, New England to-day is covered with societies, in| Shakspeare may well have had Sidney in his “ mind’s 
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Wien be wists seme portions of © Hamish, 208 Seve is a cu- 
rious resemblance (Ww has escaped Mr. Lloyd’s notice) be- 


tween Sir Henry’s letter to Philip and the advice given by the 
Countess Roussillon to her son, in “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well.” Whether this and similar 


were suggested by 
Sidney’s life or not, it is certain that the favourite of Eliza- 
beth’s Court had a sincere and earnest desire to encourage and 
dignify the literature of his country, and it was probably to his 
generous treatment of Spenser that we are indebted for the 
“ Faery Queen.”—PRerew of Lloyd’s Life of Sidney. 





A Few Worps More on THe Cuurca Mmsrrant.—The | 
exploit of the Bishop of Labuan—who was celebrated in our | 


anes last ae pF Pay forth many 
amusing commen’ eq eo paragraph of one 
of the many articles devoted to his rdship by the English 
press. 

“ Muscular roe has culminated, and a Bishop, an 
English ome a Church of England English Bishop, a Mis- 
sionary Church of English Bishop, supported by Miss 

Coutts, and wn to Exeter Hall, has gone forth, 
rifle in hand, to release slaves from captivity, and has sent to 
the Times a bulletin of his deeds as long as a President's mes- 
sage, and as exciting as ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ The worthy 


t of the Heracleide, whom Mr. Kingsley describes 
as ting ostriches and converting sceptical Jews, resisting 
——a somewhat unorthodox Christianity, 


at length surpassed, and a Bishop has done battle 

not only to defend himself, but to put ond a public wrong. 
Bishop Selwyn, who advertises for an archdeacon, pious, 
learned, and “a good swimmer,’ or Bishop Colenso, who writes 
on Corinthians, and in the central plains of the Cape Colony 
insists that his man-servant shall take turns in occupying the 
while he himself ‘camps out, are both outdone by 
ee 1. They only contended with nature, but 
caine ¢. —— nee Da ee bese beat as well, 
postle at Ephesus, eartily thrashed 
them. His triumphant and long-winded + pean records the 
facts, and will le Englishmen at last, we hope, to define 


ay 


Ag 


ly the limits beyond which the idea of Metevler Christ 
, up to those limits & great or even cardinal truth, be 
comes a dangerous sophism. 





Lapres Carry OFF THE Prizes—The annual meeting of 
Go ee Zedesy for the distribution of prizes took place 
Hh by the fat most i Be Sat seryets wom ania’ of 
year ¢ fair sex. Madeleine er, 0! (mouth 
of the rime received a Monthyon reed of wisted Stasiet- 

of 3,000 cs; Hortense de , of Digne (Lower 

2,000 francs: besides these, four medals at 1,000 francs 

and sixteen medals at 500 francs each, and a gold medal, 

with “ mention honorable,” were distributed. Madame de Por- 
ff the prize for eloquence by her Essay on the 

M. Camille received a Gobert prize, 
of Louvois, and M. Jules Caillet, for his His- 


H 
ii 


under Richelieu, Eight other works, consi- 
dered as Rome genes to morality, were awarded. 
MM bert delivered the usual Address, which was re- 
ceived with applause. M. Montalembert observed that durin 
the last forty the number of women and maidens aw: 
with prizes of virtue has always steadily increasing in 


crown the brows De ; we have only to 
do with old women, and mostly with old maids. These poor 
ebte, seeeiene, co eirong te Saks waninees teed la ae: aotiinde, 
ha’ e purest, the most indisputable of our n 


A Cavatry Cuarce on Tartars.—We opened fire upon 
them with our six- and no doubt astonished them not 
a as we could see by the dust that they were on the 
move; eed alter a fow reunde, Prob ’s Horse, who had, man 
ane iosee, bean stending chafing ap geamaing Gee, wih 
impatience, were let go at them, and anything more brilliant 
<b taenisaue Tom ain loss te ennecive. “Lave it, end were | 
to witness another battle, I should say let me see such a sight 

be like a thunder- 

ble was the 

ait eas teal bevel, chanesd teat nonin, hana tees 
a " " t 

ght and left, pursued.— How we Got 





f 


4 


Ouvp Error Correcren.—A curious accident brought 
Brummell again to the dinner-table of his royal patron: he 
was asked one night at White’s to takea hand at whist, when 
he won from Some Basky Drummond £20,000. This cir- 
cumstance having been related by the Duke of York to the 
Prince of Wales, the beau was again invited to Carlton House. 
At the commencement of the dinner, matters went off smooth- 
ly; but Brammell, in his joy at finding himself with his old 
friend, became excited, and drank too much wine. His Royal 
he pee te wanted to pay off Brummell for an insult he 
received at Lady Cholmondeley’s ball, when the beau, 
wards , Said to Lady Worcester, “ Who is 

your fat friend ?’—had invited him to dinner merely out of 
a desire for revenge. The Prince therefore pretended to be 
affronted with Brummell’s hilarity, and said to his brother, the 
Duke of York, who was present, “I think we had better order 


Mr. Brammell’s re he gets drunk.” Whereu 

he rang the bell, and Brummell left the royal presence. is 
circumstance the story about the beau having told 
the Prince to the bell. I received these details from the 
late General Sir ur Upton, who was present at the dinner. 


A Wer Sate.—* * It was indeed a hopeless morning, 
when a faithful few left the Waterloo Station for the Royal 
Paddocks, Even Admiral Rous, who has braved so many 
salt-water perils with or without a rudder, succumbed to the 

its, and disappeared in the course of the gooey. while 

“the revival” of spirits which ensued when Stamford 
got up at Vauxhall, fell below zero when he departed at Ki 

, only, as it proved afterwards, to secure a carriage over his 
head at the sale. Fearful was the down-pour when we stop 

at Hampton, but the tebeboctiecting Wes protracted, and it 

become a mere sprinkle when the devoted band crossed 


| 


and sought 
came down, and those who waded throu ah oye to 
the still very handsome but sightless Orlando, the gay, 
corky St. Albans, and the broken-backed teazer Bolingbroke, 
had a wettish time of it. At first Mr. Tattersall conceived the 
idea of having his rostrum inside one of the boxes, but his 
audience were partly invisible, and there were doubts about 


Hh 


pe tee rd was not in a 

ous as when be would not. be dened for CBaopiaes 
and Adrasta, but still there he sat ps a 
Naylor in the barouche on his left; Mr. Harry Hill let fly none 


e’s hospitable roof. Still the | similar 


of his wonted witticisms at the auctioneer, and in short we 
were a most funereal party. By the time that the third lot 
was up, the ring had become “like a sixpence,” and Mr. Tat- 
tersall plainly said when appealed to, that “ J can’t and never 
could keep a ring,” and certainly turfites are sad imps of disor- 
der in this respect. * * A deceptive line of blue lured us 
into the belief that we were safe for the afternoon, when the 
iron code of etiquette was enforced once more, that Mr. Gre- 
ville’s lots could not be sold in the paddocks where they were 
got and suckled. There was some delay of three-quarters of 
an hour before the box was wheeled out on to the green, and 
the company were fain to while away their time with watch- 
ing the dozen as they were led round, or listening to the re- 
markable songs of a “ Paddy from Cork.”—Brother to Ensign, 
a neat little colt, with a strong neck, at last led off; and Lord 
Stamford showed his stron cy for the sort, by buying him 
at 200 The Orlando-Adine was good-looking, with much 
of the about her; but the Iris colt was just about being 
knocked down to Mr. T’Anson, when the great drops began to 
patter on the trees, and half the audience fled, and crouched 
behind their trunks. drove swiftly away for shelter 
somewhere, the dripping y’ gs danced and cringed, but 
still a chosen few held on; and we read in the papers after, of 
Mr. Greville’s reserve bids, and his “ little difficulty” with Mr. 
Hilton, who thought, and aps with some justice, that if 
the owner gets the pull in fine weather, the buyers are entitled 
to it in wet. Troubles did not end here, for of all the cruel 

vations of the day, the return was the worst. For every 
e forward we seemed to go half of one back. When we 
thought, after a doze, we must be at Vauxhall, we were only 
Wimbledon ; and the revenge of the cab-drivers on the M.P.’s, 
when they left them to get home as they could on the first 
rainy night after the Fitzroy bill, must have been slight torture 
in comparison.— Corresp. Sporting Mag. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 708, By 8. A. Harrison. 
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White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION To ProsiEM No. 707. 
White. Black. 

1. Kt tks B 1. K tks R (a) 
2. Qto QB, ch 2 KtoQ5 
3. Q tks eh 3. K tks Q 
4. Kt to K 6, mate. 

| (a) 1. Kt tks R 
2 QtoK R8&,ch 2. K moves 
3. Q tks Kt, ch, and mates next move. 

The following GAME was played not long since in Liverpool, be- 
tween Mr. Schull and Mr. Thorold. 

White (8.) Black (T.) White (8.) Black (T.) 
1PtoK PtoK4 11 Castles BtoQBé4 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 |WKttoQBS8 BtoK B4 
5 Bre Qh KttoK BS |18 KttoQKt3 Bto 
4 Ktto Kt5 to 14 BtoK3 B tks R P, ch 
5 P tks P KttoQR4 15 K tks B a gy 
6 PtoQ3 PtoKR3 16 P to K Kt3 to K Kt5 
7KttoK BS PtoK5 17 Q to Q2 Bto K B6 
8 QtoK2 Kt tks B 18 KttoQ4 Kt to Kt 5, ch 
9 P tks Kt BtoK2 19 K to Kt sq PT 
10 K KttoQ2 Castles 20 8 tks Kt 

Black wins by force. 





sar aa Ty iat oe Bhat 
ave approp esi, r line from 

Carlisle. which, by the opening of the extension from Hawick 
to Carlisle a few days ago, has now been completed through- 
out, the Waverley route. Besides in the near neigh- 
bourhood of Abbotsford, Melrose, aon other places 
intimately associated with the name of alter Scott, the 
railway now extends to that Border land of which he has sung 
in many a ballad, and has made the scene of many a story ; to 
the land pool, of _— a 


neither of England nor Scotland, but, obedient alone to the 
will of their chieftains, maintained a system of f 
war over the marches of the two countries. There is much to 


and the rich luxuriant plains watered Esk, the 
and the Eden, towards the southern ‘ ta varied and 
exquisite panorama of nature which few ets of country of 


extent can rival.—Scotsman, July 18. 








every creature as his enemy. The man who has 
tested Ww may truthfully say,“I have eaten my 
friend,” for, of all the small birds that haunt our gardens, the 


d pete mg gt oy 

and ev t nerease, 
even to the removal of cats that devote their leisure hours to 
sparrow-catching.— Floral World. 


Tse Mopest, Trurarvt, 





GexTLE Lovesoy.—“ I am 
pone to speak what the Alm v God inspires me with, for 

claim, now, when we hear glorious arguments from con- 
servative men, I claim to be a sort of anointed prophet of the 
Lord, and I want to say that I have great faith in God, and, 
next to God, I have faith in the ican people. I never did, 
as a politician, pander to the prejudices of men by exal 
them above God. I have faith in the American people, and 
they or I had the management of affairs now, there might have 
been something different done, but if we had ned chara of 
the ship and had staid at the helm, this immense ship now in 
conflict with the tempestuous winds, the billows rising and 
the ship creaking, might have been found something of a job 
to manage. Whether the ship sail northeast as we want it, or 
not, we have got to pull the ropes, we have got to pane ihe 
water out, and take care of it for our own sakes. at's 
good common sense for a fanatic, is it not? 
plause. } 

“Now, my friends, there are just two things to consider: 
first, what have we got to do, and, second, are we going to do 
it. We have got to preserve the Union, to protect our unity, 
our nationality, against the rebels and against all chances of 
intervention or interference. That’s the work we have got to 
do. It is just simply a necessity, and must be done. We'll do 
it. Weare not going to have a French monarch in Mexico; 
we are not going to have a British monarch, = pee an 
ally of Britain, or a descendant toon Oe hird on a 
Southern throne, within the limits of these United States. We 
are not going to be crowded in between two dependencies of 
this hypocritical British Government, * * 1 would do as 
Tacitus said the Romans did; when they made a solitude they 
called it peace, And if this rebellion can be put down in no 
other way than by making the country a universal solitude, I 
still say the Republic must live.” 4 

He would not allow a secessionist to go to seed in the North ; 
he would treat him like a’weed ; as soon as one popped up he 

i | Telation to 


[Great ap- 


joy, we want the prayers of the le; we must have prayer, 
for I'll be d—d if we are not to have some fighting.” — 
Report of the War Meeting at Chicago, on 2nd inst. 


Sat-A Washington, correspendeat of tho Indianapolis 
GINIA.— ashi corres} ent of the y 
Journal writes: “ An officer strolling through an old burying 

in he ayy oy: Sh a few days ago, copied the fol- 
owing epi : “ Here the body of Eldward Helder, prac- 
ysic and Chirurgery. Born in Bedfordshire, 
England, in the year of our Lord 1542. Was contemporary 
with, and one of the pall-bearers of, William Shakspeare. 
After a brief illness his spirit ascended in the year of our 
Lord 1618—aged 76.” 

Acony Port.—On the last day of the rifle competition at 
Wimbledon, the picked shots of ted by 
those who had won prizes at the present meeting, assembl 





inches below the bull’s-eye, and directly in a line with it, but 
still only a centre. The victory therefore remained with 
Williams. Thus it seems that one Cockney won the chief 
prize of the meeting, and another cockney beat all the winners 
of prizes. 
His Wits ea eg er —_ to 
by the stringency o money market, and the 
puovisieas, a: fe a pistol and took the road. 
traveller, he stopped with: “ Your money or 
Seeing Pa 


h price of 
eetin 
our life” 
it was 


ve you all my money for that pistol.” “ eed.” 
erred the money, and handed over the ae : 
the traveller, “ hand back that money, or I'll blow your brains 
out.” “Blaze ont, my hearty,” said Pat, “ never a dhrop of 
powther there’s in it.” 


“Tun Keep ‘em Awake.”—Near Newark, New Jersey, 
lived a “ pious family who had taken an orphan boy to 
raise, who, by the way, was rather underwitted. He had im- 
bibed very strict views on religious matters, however, and once 
asked his adopted mother if didn’t think it wrong for the 
old farmers to come to church and fall asleep, paying no better 
regard to the service. She replied she did. Accordingly, be- 
fore going to church the next Sunday he filled his ts 
with apples. One bald-headed old man, who invariably went 
to sleep during the sermon, ly attracted his attention. 
Seeing him at last nodding, and giving nasal evidence oi be’ 
in the “land of dreams,” he hauled and took the astoun 
sleeper with an apple square on top of his bald pate. The mi- 
nister and oman congregation at once turned around and 
gazed indignantly at the boy, who merely said to the preacher, 
as he took apple in his hand, with a sober, honest 
expression of countenance, “You preach, I'll keep ‘em 
awake.” — imore American, 

———_.——_—— 


CLUB RATES. 
We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 


€€P- | the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 


rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 


j | ing Clubs. 


If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, alth this we 

searcely be the main object with many of our best 


Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 
Three Copies, one a $9; and an extra Copy of the Aion, 
one of the vings, 


of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Cla 


§ 


b. 
Five Copies, year, $15; and sneztra Copy ef the paper 


e 





one ving ; or TWO extra Copies, or 1wO Engravings, 
the getter-up. 











